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... You'll find a quality Gold Medal tennis 


net in every price range. 
a - cepts §= In Gold Medal and Gold Medal Champion, you will 


| find low andsmedium priced tennis nets designed and 

‘a oi constructed to give you full value in longer, trouble- 
free service. 

In the Gold Medal Super Champion you will get 

os | e 4 the finest of all tennis nets—a tennis net which, as 


one famous tennis coach describes it, ‘‘needs no 
pulling, no stretching, and no fixing; just put it up 
and it stays.” 


Side-pockets firmly fastened down each enc of the 
| Super Champion hold Net-true braces which (1) pre- 
et. vent shrinkage (2) make mesh hang square and true 
(3) eliminate gaps at the post and (4) prolong net life 
= by spreading the tension evenly. 


For other Spring sports: Gold 
Medal quality Baseball protee- 
tion nets and batting cages; 
Field Hockey goals; Badminton 


nets; LaCrosse goals. 


Check your nets now and or- 
der Gold Medal from your dealer 
good and early. That’s the way 
to be sure you'll start your sea- 
son right! 


"THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 
yo 418 GRAND STREET, PATERSON 1, N. J. 
New York 17, N.Y. + Baltimore 3, Md. - Boston 10, Mass. - Chicago 10, Ill. + San Francisco 5, Cal. - Philadelphia 6, Pa. - Gloucester, Mass. 
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There’s ample reason why the Spalding }5-V is a 
favorite with coaches—not only for big games but 
for daily team practice as well. 

A secret tanning process, exclusive with Spald- 
ing, gives these rugged “pigskins” their rich, 
unmistakable color—their easy-to-grasp, sweet-to- 
toss “feel.” 

Hand finishing ... 100% testing . . . superior 
workmanship . . . guarantee the balance and accu- 
racy of this great foot ball. Equip your team with 


the Spalding J5-V! 
Hc Speaks 


SPALOING 


(um) every big college game from coast 
SETS THE PACE (NW SPORTS 


to coast... it's the Spalding J5-V! 
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HOCKEY 


STICKS (Imported) 
BALLS (Practise and Official) 
SHIN: GUARDS 
GOAL GUARDS 
GOALIE KICKERS 
RUBBER GRIPS (For Sticks). 


Ask Your Dealer 


About Equipment 


TENNIS * DECK TENNIS 
BADMINTON «+ FENCING 
SHUFFLEBOARD QUOITS 


BAT TENNIS SOCCER 
GOLF + TABLE TENNIS 


Write for free copies of rules’ book- 
lets for Badminton, Deck Tennis, 
Shuffleboard, Table Tennis, Bat Ten- 
nis; and the address of your near- 
est dealer carrying Sportcraft 


Equipment. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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J Official League 
BASEBALLS 
18 The outstanding performance of these Rawlings 
Baseballs give plenty of proof that their quality 
€ goes all the way through. The finest wool yarns are 
26 carefully wound—the covers are cut from excellent 7 


prime quality horsehide, perfectly matched and * 
strongly double stitched —then every ball is multiple- 


inspected to assure perfect size, weight, balance 
and uniformity. That is why they stand up longer - 
no matter how tough the game. 


Rawlings Official 
League Bosebolls con- 
form to the specifica- 
tions for Professional 
League play. 
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FOOTBALLS 
BASKETBALLS 
SOCCERBALLS 
VOLLEYBALLS 


Outstanding performance line 


of industry history. 


FOOTBALLS 
BASKETBALLS New high in quality at new low 
SOCCERBALLS in cost. 

VOLLEYBALLS 


CT850 Tetherball—new L90 Hard Ball—BT, 
and BT, Batting Tees — typical of 

26 amazing new Voit products — designed 
to solve old athletic problems. 
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The time 


HILE the term “scoop” is as 
as a line buck 

over center, it is precisely the 
word for our Gaston Reiff pictures 
on pages 10 and 11. 

Gaston—just in case you’ve been 
out of touch with civilization since 
last July—is the slim, hirsute-less 
Belgian who ran away with the 
Olympic 5000-meter title, then vis- 
ited America the past winter and 
gave all our distance men a good 
look at his heels. So good a look, in 
fact, that he was voted the outstand- 
ing runner of the indoor season. 

The story of our “scoop” has such 
nice international implications that 
its telling might strike some sort of 
blow for international amity. (Come, 
come, Mr. Gromyko, you’re not pay- 
ing attention! ) 

Just before Gaston embarked for 
the U.S., we received a communique 
from the Secrétaire-Général of the 
Ligue Royale Belge d’Athlétisme, 
informing us of the impending ar- 
rival of a crack Belgian track coach, 
one Paul De Saedeleer. Monsieur 
Paul was coming over to study our 
coaching methods and the good 
Secrétaire-Général wanted to know 
if we could lend him a helping hand. 

Naturalement, we wrote back in 
our best junior high school French, 
we'd be delighted to help arrange 
an itinerary for the visiting fireman. 
It was little enough to do for a brave 
ally of the last eight or nine wars. 


N little more than the time it takes 

to score a basket on a quick break, 
Monsieur Paul was storming the 
moat outside our castle. He turned 
out to be a big, shaggy, reformed 
quarter miler, completely unassum- 
ing and as nice as apple pie. 

After exchanging international 
amenities at immense length, we 
outfitted him with an itinerary as 
long as a vaulting pole, then per- 
mitted him to ransack our files for 
good technical articles on track. 

The sacking of the occupied coun- 
tries was petty larceny compared 
2 the job Monsieur Paul did on our 

es. 
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Reiff 


Actually, though, we were tickled 
to see how impressed he was with 
our coaching articles, and we were 
happy to give him everything he 
asked for. He offered to pay for the 
magazines in good American cash, 
but we wouldn’t hear of it. 

Before leaving—laden with booty 
—he informed us that Reiff would 
soon be visiting our shores and 
whether we would like to take some 
pictures of him. You can guess what 
we said to that. 


— was the beginning of a 
beautiful friendship. Monsieur 
Paul visited us on and off during 
the next few weeks; and after Reiff 
arrived, he served as a sort of liaison 
between the Belgian and the won- 
drous new world. 

We finally caught up with Reiff 
the afternoon before the national 
championships. Monsieur De Saede- 
leer had him take a few turns 
around the New York University 
board track especially for our cam- 
eraman. 

In his street clothes, Reiff was about 
as impressive as a pants presser on 
his day off. A gentle, balding little 
man, he looked sort of drowned in 
the middle of a big, brown, double- 
breasted overcoat. But once he 
stepped onto the track, a marvelous 
metamorphosis took place. The guy 
became positively beautiful. 

His track scanties revealed a 
plethora of hard, flat running mus- 
cles; and once he started running, 
our pulse quickened. You couldn’t 
mistake his class. It stuck out all 
over him plain as the six-shooters 
on Gene Autry’s hip. 

Even Emil Von Elling, the Olympic 
and NYU coach who was standing on 
the sidelines with Monsieur De Sae- 
deleer and ourself, was moved to ex- 
claim, “Nice, huh?” And Von has 
been looking at distance runners 
since Pheidippides started the whole 
thing in 490 B.C. 

It was interesting to note that 
Reiff didn’t immediately start run- 
ning on the boards. He took his 
first few turns on the grass just in- 


side the boards. “For warming up 
without jar,” explained Monsieur 
Paul. 

Reiff ran smoothly and effortless- 
ly, with that peculiar floating stride 
that earmarks the better European 
distance runners. The Europeans 
hardly appear to touch the ground. 
They seem more to skim over it. All 
their running is so easy and relaxed, 
so completely natural, that you won- 
der why the Americans can’t do it. 

We put the question to Monsieur 
De Saedeleer. “It’s just a matter of 
practice,” the good Belgian said in 
his careful, charmingly accented 
English. “American boys lean to- 
wards the dashes and middle dis- 
tances because you have a tradition 
in these events and because they 
fit the American temperament so 
well. 

“The distance events are consid- 
ered dull and tedious, and not worth 
all the practice they require. In 
Europe, the reverse is true. The dis- 
tance events are considered the 
greatest tests of running ability, and 
our boys are willing to work hard 
at it. 

“IT don’t think the American dis- 
tance runners work as hard as they 
should. They say, ‘I’ll run five miles 
today and four miles tomorrow.’ 
The Europeans are not so concerned 
with distance in their workouts. 
They concentrate more on running 
a certain amount of time. They say, 
T’ll run 40 minutes today and 35 
minutes tomorrow.’ They run longer 
and work harder this way.” 


INCE Reiff was scheduled to run 

in the national championships 

the next day, we wondered if he 

wasn’t overdoing his training by 

taking a 35-minute workout the day 
before. 

Von Elling shook his head. “Not 
at all. He can run all day at the pace 
he’s going now. A workout like this 
keeps him fine. Why, Nurmi used 
to practice on the day he was sched- 
uled to run!” 

As Reiff floated easily around the 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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‘Ball Hawk 


— the sensational glove 
with the patented 
three finger construction 


U.S. Patent Nos. 
2,414,004 
and 


Players say the Wilson Ball Hawk is the sweetest 
fielding glove in the game. Coaches know that this 


WILSON OFFICIAL BASKETBALL modern, scientifically designed glove, like all Wilson 
IN N.C. A. A. CHAMPIONSHIP 

The Wilson Official B1210 Top modern equipment, gives players added confidence. 
bell in the gnals of the N.CA-A. 
Basketball Championship at Seattle The revolutionary 3-finger construction provides 
as pene as the Western Play-offs 

8 a, an extra wide web area and a deep, natural pocket. 


FIVE famous Ball Hawk models. Complete price range. (Same models for Southpows.) 
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hitting is keen vision. If you 

can’t see the ball, you can’t hit 
it. The pitcher shoots it to the plate 
at a speed of almost 100 miles per 
hour. He can make it curve, slide, 
glide, or hop. 

The batter has two-fifths of a 
second to decide whether the pitch 
is a good one or a bad one, whether 
to take it or let it go by, and—if he 
decides to swing—to get the bat 
around and connect. 

Of course, the good hitter must 
also have quick reflexes, good tim- 
ing, judgment, confidence, and 
strength of arms, wrists, and shoul- 
ders. That means a good hitter is 
born, not made. Yet, whatever his 
natural attributes may be, there are 
two elements of hitting over which 
the batter can have full control: the 
type of bat he uses and how he 
swings it. 

In 1946, a timing device clocked 
Bob Feller’s fast ball at 146 feet per 
second over the regulation pitching 
distance of 60 feet 6 inches—a 
speed of 99.5 miles per hour. Be- 
lieve me, a ball traveling that fast 
can look as small and as active as a 
Mexican jumping bean. 

Against that, the batter waves a 
wooden club—usually ash—no 
more than 42 inches long, two and 
three-quarters inches thick at its 
fattest part, and weighing a little 
more than two pounds. Within these 
limits there are long bats and short 
ones, heavy ones and light ones, 
thin- and thick-handled bats. 

In spring training, I always use a 
heavy bat; then switch to a lighter 


Te first requirement for good 
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one for the season. It’s a matter of 
proper balance. Perhaps as good a 
rule as any is to choose the heaviest 
bat that can be swung without dif- 
ficulty. 

When it comes to the swing, the 
first consideration is stance. There 
are three of them: the even stance, 
in which both feet are the same dis- 
tance from the inside line of the 
batter’s box; the closed stance, in 
which the left foot is closer to the 
inside line; and the open stance, in 
which the right foot is closer to the 
inside line. 

The main thing is for the stance 
to be comfortable. If the hitter feels 
awkward or tied up, it will affect 
his timing, stride, and swing. Some 
hitters stand far back in the batter’s 
box, others closer to the forward 
line. 

Most players grip the bat with 
the two hands close together, al- 
though Ty Cobb and Honus Wag- 
ner, two of the greatest hitters the 
game ever knew, held their hands 


a personal analysis of the 

great slugger’s style is brought 
to you through the courtesy of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. and “True,” 
the Man’s Magazine, Fawcett 
Publications, Inc. The actual text 
is reprinted from DiMaggio’s book, 
“Baseball For Everyone,” copyright 
1948 by McGraw-Hill; and the 
picture strips appeared originally 
in the August 1948 issue of “True.” 


a few inches apart, sliding them 
together as they swung. 

Almost all batters use a plain 
grip, the fingers of each hand flat 
against the handle. An exception 
was Ernie Lombardi, who used an 
interlocking grip, the little finger of 
his right hand laced between the 
forefinger and second finger of his 
left. Frank Frisch came out of 
Fordham University batting cross- 
handed, but he dropped that style 
after a year in the majors. 

Usually, long-ball hitters hold 
the bat at the extreme end, with 
just the knob showing. Choke hit- 
ters grip at least four inches from 
the end. But whatever the grip and 
the stance, the hitter must put the 
fat part of the bat over the heart 
of the plate. 

He stands up at the plate with 
his weight on his right foot (we’re 
illustrating with a right-hander), 
spikes gripping the ground firmly, 
knees slightly relaxed for flexibil- 
ity, bat held in comfortable position 
off the right shoulder. And the less 
preliminary bat-waving he does, 
the less chance there is that he will 
be out of position when the ball is 
delivered. 

The swing itself must be level— 
the bat traveling in a plane parallel 
to the ground. Unless it’s level, the 
hitter can’t get all his power into 
his swing. 

Keeping the right elbow (right- 
handed batters) close to the body 
helps guide the bat in a level plane. 
A batter may lower the plane to 
hit a ball breaking down or raise 
it to meet a rising ball, but he must 
keep the swing level. 

He begins his swing by cocking 
his wrists and moving the bat back 
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STRAIGHTAWAY SWING 


In the first picture, DiMag has al- 
ready cocked his wrists and taken 
his customary short step. Note the 
extended position of the left arm, 
the level bat, and the nearly square 
shoulders. The ball is met off a 
straight left leg, just in front of the 
plate. The timing and the arm, bat, 
and shoulder carriage are fault- 
less. The mystery is—why did that 
rear foot come off the ground? 


slightly, then swinging it around 
with the strength of his arms, 
wrists, and shoulders behind it. 

As he cocks his wrists, he steps 
toward the pitcher with his left foot 
and starts shifting his weight to his 
left leg, which becomes the axis 
around which his swing turns. The 
leg is straight, the knee firm. 

The batter should not hurry his 
swing. The bat must gather speed 
so that the maximum power is ap- 
plied as it meets the ball. This 
means that the wrists do not uncock 
until the instant of impact. The left 
wrist, for a right-hander, guides 
the bat, and both wrists throw on 
the power. 

Once he hits the ball, the batter 
must follow through, swinging the 


bat on until its heavy end has made 
a big ““U” around his shoulders. Re- 
member, the arms and the wrists 
and the shoulders give the power. 
Hurrying the swing and uncocking 
the wrists too soon cuts off the wrist 
power. Letting the swing die or 


failing to follow through cuts off 


the shoulder power. 

The stride is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the swing. It not 
only governs the follow-through 
but rules the transfer of the weight 
from the right foot to the left foot 
at the instant the ball is hit. The 
stride must be exactly right for the 
batter's individual style and build. 

Overstriding is one of the worst 
batting flaws and one of the most 
dificult to correct. A batter who 
overstrides not only can’t pivot for 
a follow-through but also is thrown 
off balance as he tries to connect. 

Some batters stride as much as 
18 inches. My own stride is about 10 
inches. Vernon Stephens’ stance 
looks almost spreadeagled, and his 
striae is no more than four or five 
inches. 

The striding foot should not kick 
up, but should move forward, al- 
most along the ground. The batter 
who raises his forward leg high as 


he strides usually is a sucker for 
change-up and high pitches. Me] 
Ott was the only high-strider I ever 
saw who was a fine hitter. 

Ott took an exaggerated stride, 
and Al Simmons, a great right- 
handed hitter, pulled his left foot 
away from the ball as he swung. 
They played for two of the greatest 
managers in history—John McGraw 
and Connie Mack, respectively. The 
fact that McGraw and Mack did not 
insist on changing their strides in- 
dicates that when a player comes 
up who is naturally a fine hitter in 
spite of an unorthodox style, it is 
a good thing to let nature alone. 

But while Simmons was mur- 
dering American League pitching, 
dozens of other hitters who were 
also stepping into the bucket were 
getting exactly nowhere. Lefty 
Gomez once said of a bucket-foot 
rookie: ‘“‘He’s hitting with one foot 
in the American Association.” 

There have been some good hit- 
ters in the majors who had the 
brawn to overpower bad pitches. 
Joe Medwick, when he first came to 
the Cardinals, was a famous bad- 
ball hitter. Batting against Gomez 
in an All-Star game, he got a home 
run on a ball so far over his head 
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that he had to jump to hit it. Bill 
Dickey said he didn’t think he could 
have caught the pitch. 

But like Simmons with his foot 
in the bucket, the successful bad- 
ball hitters are the exceptions. A 
batter who hits at a bad ball is 
doing part of the pitcher's work for 
him. 

I believe that a hitter can get his 
bat on any ball within reach which 
he can follow with his eyes from 
the time it leaves the pitcher’s hand 
until it reaches the plate. 

But he should offer only at 
pitches which are in the strike zone, 
balls on which he can get the fat 
part of his bat. It is foolish to sac- 
rifice power going after the bad 
ones. 

There is one skill that can be de- 
veloped through practice, and it is 
the one play in which many ama- 
teurs and semipros are superior to 
major leaguers. I refer to the bunt, 
which is bungled frequently by 
players who have been in the big 
leagues for years. More close games 
have been lost because a batter 
couldn’t bunt at the right time than 
for any other reason. 

The average sacrifice bunter fails 
chiefly because he refuses to give 
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himself up. Instead of bunting just 
to advance the base runner, he 
bunts with the idea of beating the 
ball out for a base hit—bunting and 
running at the same time. 

On a bunt the batter has to shift 
his grip, but he must never shift it 
before the ball is pitched. That 
would be a sure tip-off to the 
pitcher. The idea is to hold the bat 
loosely and, as the pitcher delivers, 
get the bat parallel to the ground, 
sliding the upper hand halfway up 
the bat and using the lower hand as 
a guide. 

The trick is to make the blow as 
soft as possible. A tight grip means 
a fast bunt. That defeats the pur- 
pose of the play, which is to delay 
the fielding of the ball to give the 
runner time to advance. Let the ball 
hit the bat; don’t push at the ball. 

Little good can come of bunting 
at a bad ball. A bunt against a high 
ball is almost a cinch to be a pop- 
up. Pick out a good pitch to bunt, 
unless the situation (such as a 
squeeze play) demands that the ball 
must be hit. 

Knowing the setup, the pitcher 
naturally will try to get the batter 
to go for bad pitches. By passing 
them up, the batter will force the 


pitcher to come in with a good one 
eventually, or else give up a walk. 
“Three and one” is an excellent 
spot in which to bunt. 

Bunting for a base hit is far dif- 
ferent from bunting for a sacrifice. 
In bunting for a base hit, the batter 
must get a flying start to beat the 
yey But here, too, he must be sure 
to bunt the ball before he starts 
charging down to first. A left- 
hander can actually be in motion as 
he bunts. 

Red Rolfe was one of the best 
bunters I ever saw, mainly because 
he could disguise his intentions. He 
was also skillful at placing bunts, 
important for any bunt and abso- 
lutely necessary when the batter is 
bunting for a base hit. And, batting 
left-handed, Rolfe was Closer to 


(Continued on page 61) 


SACRIFICE BUNT 


DiMag disguises his intent until the 
last moment, then slides his right 
hand up the bat and turns three- 
quarters of way around toward the 
pitcher. The bat is gripped loosely, 
parallel to the ground, and the 
ball is permitted to meet it. The 
run is not started before contact. 
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drooled with delight the past 

winter watching Gaston 
Reiff, the great Belgian distance 
runner, burn up the boards at 
distances two miles and up. 

Although Reiff had never run 
on boards before, he demonstrated 
his mastery over them so convinc- 
ingly that he was voted the out- 
standing runner of the 1948-49 
indoor season. 

Reiff literally sprinted into 
the international limelight last 
summer when he captured the 
Olympic 5000-meter title in the 
Olympic record time of 14 min- 
utes 17.6 seconds. 

Two months later, he shaved a 
full 4.8 seconds off Gundar Hagg’s 
2000-meter world mark. In run- 
ning that fast (5:7), it is fairly 
certain that Reiff bettered 4:07 
for the first mile—a truly monu- 
mental piece of speed running. 
Reiff also has an 8:08.8 marking 
for the 3000 meters, second only 
to Hagg’s world record. 

The small, slim Belgian is per- 
fection personified. Stamina? He 
is loaded with it. Speed? He has 
it to burn. Heart? He owns buck- 
ets of it. Form? Look at the ac- 
companying pictures. 

Scholastic Coach is proud to 
present this exclusive magic-eye 


spiked-shoe addicts 
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GASTON REIFF, Belgium 


sequence of Reiff’s running form. 
So far as we know, it is the only 
sequential action series of Reiff 
ever to see print. Before flying 
home last February, the great Bel- 
gian ran two laps especially for 
Scholastic Coach, and filled in 
some of the details of his regimen 
in an exclusive interview. 

Watching Reiff circle a track, 
the observer is immediately im- 
pressed with the tremendous ease 
and relaxation of his stride. The 
Belgian barely seems to maintain 
contact with the ground. He ap- 
pears to float over it—a distin- 
guishing characteristic of most of 
the great European distance run- 
ners. 

Note the beautiful carriage of 
Reiff’s head and shoulders. There 
is no swaying, no bobbing, no 
turning. The head and shoulders 
simply stay “put”—inducing an 
economy of motion. 

Note also how Reiff effects a 


BEST TIMES 
1500 meters 3:48.4 
2000 meters 5:07 
3000 meters... 8:08.8 
5000 meters 14:14.2 
OO 8:53.8 


An exclusive magic-eye study of 


the marvelously relaxed stride of 


the Olympic 5000 meter champion 


EXCLUSIVE PHOTOS 


heel-toe landing (Nos. 2 and 7), 
and how his trailing heel comes 
up high in back (Nos. 3, 8, 12), 
denoting relaxation, bounce, and 
drive. 

The arms move easily back and 
forth, never across, and relaxation 
is maintained by keeping the 
hands half-opened rather than 
clenched. 

Reiff informed us that he prac- 
tices five times a week. He de- 
votes three of these days merely 
to pace and relaxation, running 
easily for 35 minutes. 

The other two days are given 
over to more rigorous training. 
Reiff runs for 40 minutes on these 
days, at alternate slow and fast 
speeds. He will accelerate for 300 
yards, slow down, then speed 
up again. During the summer 
months, he always takes it easy— 
running only three times a week. 

Reiff confesses to two idiosyn- 
cracies. During a race, he will 
occasionally drop his hands for 
relaxation, keep them down for a 
moment, then bring them back 
into position again. 

Second, Reiff believes his form 
isn’t as erect as it should be. He 
thinks he sort of sits when he 
runs. This certainly isn’t visible 
to the naked eye. But we'll take 
his word for it. 
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The forehand grip is obtained by shaking 
hands with the racket, wrapping the fin- 
gers around the handle so that the arm, 
hand, and racket form a straight line. 


The backhand grip finds the thumb diag- 
onally across the back of the handle, and 
the knuckles on top of the front side so 
that the palm is turned toward the ground. 


sesses an orderly array of gen- 
eral truths and particular facts 
which have been substantiated by 
accurate observation and thinking. 

Any analysis of the game must 
start with the basic ground strokes 
—forehand and backhand. Let us 
see what “general truths” and “par- 
ticular facts’’ apply to these strokes. 
The first consideration is the proper 
grip for the forehand. 

Most coaches agree that the East- 
ern forehand grip in the best all- 
around grip in the game and prefer 
it to the Continental and Western 
types because it facilitates the han- 
dling of both low and high bouncing 
balls. 

The Eastern grip is obtained quite 
simply by holding the racket with 
the long strings parallel to the 
ground and shaking hands with it. 
The fingers are slightly spread and 
wrapped comfortably around the 
handle so that the arm, hand, and 
racket form a straight line. 

Common faults include: 


1. Grasping the racket too far up 
the shaft. 
2. Placing either the thumb or 


seses being a science, pos- 


and Backhand 


index finger up the side or top of 
the handle instead of comfortably 
wrapping them around the shaft as 
in shaking hands. 

3. Keeping the fingers too close 


together, thus producing a tense;— 


clenched grip. 

4. Either cocking the wrist and 
thereby raising the racket head or, 
going to the other extreme, using a 
loose wrist action and thus dropping 
the racket head toward the ground. 
(The racket should merely be an 
extension of the arm.) 

Is is very important, while wait- 
ing for the ball, to assume a good 
position of readiness. In this posi- 
tion, the player stands with his feet 
comfortably apart, knees slightly 
bent, and weight slightly forward 
on the balls of the feet. The eyes are 
focused directly on the ball, and the 
racket is held in both hands about 
waist high in front of the body. 

This position enables the player 
to move quickly in any direction. 
Many beginners err in: 

1. Standing up straight with most 
of the weight on the heels. 

2. Keeping the feet too close to- 
gether, thereby throwing the body 
off balance. 


3. Watching the opponent instead 
of the ball, or trying to watch both 
the opponent and the ball. 

4. Holding the racket loosely jp 
the playing hand with the racket 
head near the ground. 

One of the reasons why a begin. 
ner looks so much like a “beginner” 
is his slowness in preparing to make 
the shot. Soon as he becomes aware 
that the ball is coming to his fore. 
hand side, he should immediately 
bring his racket back into position, 

He may do this with either a 
straight, level backswing or with a 
modified circular swing. I prefer the 
straight backswing because I be. 
lieve it is more likely to produce a 
level forward swing. The racket 
should be back and ready for the 
forward swing before the ball 
bounces. 

If the player has to run for the 
ball, he should have his racket in 
position for the forward swing by 
the time he reaches the ball. 

Assuming that the player is in 
line with the ball, he should turn 
sideways to the right and at the 
same time bring his racket back. 
Then he should step toward the net 
with his left foot—just before the 
ball bounces, if possible. As he hits 
the ball, the body weight should 
flow from the right to the left foot. 

It is important to plant the left 
foot before starting the forward 
swing. In other words, the ball 
should be hit off the left foot. The 
racket should be swung forward on 
as level a plane as possible with the 
long strings parallel to the ground. 

The face of the racket should be 
held on the ball as long as possible, 
rather than just momentarily. The 
ball is stroked, not slapped or bat- 
ted, and the arm and racket follow 
through in the direction of the tar- 
get. . 

The player should, as quickly as 
possible and without shortening the 
forward swing, assume the posi- 
tion of readiness for the opponent's 
return. 

What faults can the coach expect 
to find in this stroke? 

1. Starting the racket back too 
late to get it into proper position for 
the forward swing. The player usu- 
ally waits until the ball bounces be- 
fore starting the backswing. This 
results in a short, hurried back- 
swing and a hurried, inaccurate for- 
ward swing. 

2. Hitting the ball with a circular, 
looping forward swing, so that the 
racket face stays on the ball only 
momentarily, making control of the 
ball difficult. 

3. Slugging the ball—hitting it 
too hard for accurate control. 

4. Making a short, choppy for- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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WRONG WAY 


Bending the knees for a low forehand . .. stiffly reaching for the ball. 


A good modified follow through . . . an exaggerated one around the neck. 
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ward swing, starting with the 
racket head high and hitting down 
and across the ball. 

9. Getting too close to the ball, 
thus producing a cramped forward 
swing. The two main reasons for 
this are: (a) stepping across the 
court instead of toward the net with 
the left foot, and (b) overestimat- 
ing the proximity of the ball and 
stepping too much into it. 

6. Hitting up, down, or across the 
ball instead of through it. The 
racket face should be held on the 
ball as long as possible and this can- 
not be done unless the swing is 
through the ball. 

7. Reaching for low, bouncing 
balls by lowering the racket head, 
instead of bending the knees and 
hitting the ball as close to waist 
level as possible. 

8. Swinging the racket forward 
in a circle and winding up with the 
arm and racket wrapped around 
the head or body. 

(See photo series at bottom of this 
page.) 

9. Hitting the ball at the end of 
the forward swing instead of ap- 
proximately in the middle. The ball 
is thus hit too soon, with the result 
that there is little if any carry to 
the shot. 

10. Rotating the wrist and racket 
upon contact. The wrist should be 
locked when the ball is being hit. 

11. Leaning away from the net 
when stroking the ball, thereby 
throwing the weight on the right 
foot. The ball should be hit off the 
left foot. 

12. Swinging the back (right) 
foot past the forward (left) foot 
while or after hitting the ball. This 
places the player in poor balance 
and usually throws him out of posi- 
tion for his opponent’s return. 

Ask any boy to throw a ball ata 
target and you will see him shift his 
feet into the best possible balanced 
position for the throw. Yet when 
footwork is mentioned to the aver- 
age tennis player, he tends to be- 
come confused. 

That’s why most inexperienced 
players have so much difficulty get- 
ting their feet into the proper posi- 
tion for the stroke. By associating 
the footwork and balance in throw- 
ing a ball with that in hitting a ball, 
the coach can considerably simplify 
his instruction. 

Because of incorrect footwork and, 
poor judgment of distance, the aver-! 
age player usually finds himself in 
poor position to hit the ball. With 
the tempo of the game speeded up 
as it is, the player should try to hit 
the ball either at or before the peak. 
of its bounce. 

The most common faults include: 

(Continued on page 62) a 
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ONE-PIECE MOLDED 
SAFETY HELMET 


1 N.C.A.A. Football Rules Committee | 
3 National Federation of State Hi - 
School Athletic Association 


ry | PALM SPRINGS, Calif., January 14 
| (AP)— There was no action taken 
in banning any material used in head- 
gears, contrary tO reports that plastic 
headgear was to be taboo. A sub-com- 
mittee, in fact, said the plastic head- 
gear was superior to leather. 


¢. 


(i, MACGREGOR GOLDSMITH INC. 
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No. 143 REDUCING SHIRT 

Worn in place of old fashioned sweat 
shirts which were proven inadequate 
for reducing and “getting into shape” 
purposes. Used by baseball, basketball, 
football, hockey, track and other teams. 
This lightweight shirt is specially de- 
signed to keep heat in and cold air out. 
thereby removing possibility of chills 
and consequent soreness which plagues 
conditioning athletes. Cut like a shirt 
with drawstring at neck and elastic 
at wrists. Made extra full to permit 
wearing over uniforms or other heavy 
clothing if desired. All seams stitched, 
bottom edge bound. 


No. 144 WARM UP JACKET 

A lightweight windproof jacket for quick 
warm up in sports of all kinds. Made 
from genuine Nylon with a thin coating 
of the famous Neoprene. Unaffected by 
perspiration. Patterned particularly full 
with extra under arm sleeve length for 
easy action. Has zipper front and pleated 
back to provide about 6 inches of extra 


fullness. Elastic at wrists. Color — forest , 


green. Weight — 13 ounces. Sizes — small 
— medium — large. 


GREAT HODGMAN 
ATHLETIC SPECIALTIES | 


USED AND ENDORSED dy 
LEADING AMATEUR & 
PROFESSIONAL ATHLETES — 
IS the finest they ue ever 


wor ! 


WARM - WINDPROOF 


Joe Dobson 
Star Pitcher of 


the Boston Red Sox 


FRAMINGHAM, 
261 Fifth Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 
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HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 


121 Second St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


No. Jefferson St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


‘Here Below’’ 


(Continued from page 5) 


track, a couple of NYU neophytes 
fell in behind him. Von liked that. 
“It’s always a smart idea to prac- 
tice with the best,” he told us 
“There are few better ways of 
learning pace and _ stride. When 
Glenn Cunningham used to train on 
our track, I always had a couple of 
| beginners stick behind him. 

_ “Glenn, incidentally, hated to prac- 
tice by himself. He always used to 
‘ask one of my kids to run with 
him, so he could have someone to 
talk to while working.” 

The contrast between Reiff and 
the kids trailing him was rather 
painful to behold. It was like watch- 
ing Citation and a couple of dray 
horses work out side by side. 

, Monsieur De Saedeleer beamed 
_with pride when we told him how 
‘great Reiff looked to us. We men- 
‘tioned the fact that we had seen 
| Reiff in the movie of the Olympic 
Games, and that Reiff had appar- 
ently had a close call in his winning 
5000-meter effort. 

You may remember that Emil 
Zatopek, the great Czech who copped 
the 10,000-meter title earlier in the 
Games, gave Reiff a real scare. After 
trailing by more than 50 yards go- 
ing into the last lap, Zatopek sud- 
denly unloosed a terrific kick and 
almost caught Reiff at the tape. A 
lot of experts believed that Zatopek 
| might have won if he had started 
his kick sooner or if the race had 
been 20 yards longer. 

Monsieur Paul shook his shaggy 
head. “Non, non,” he exclaimed. 
“That’s just the way Zatopek ran 
his race. Reiff was not lucky. A cou- 
ple of weeks after the Olympics. 
Reiff raced Zatopek again in Prague. 
There were 55,000 people in the 
stadium and all of them were rooting 
for Zatopek, who is a national idol. 
| “When the Czech champion ap- 
peared, the crowd set up a chant, 
| ‘Zatopek! Zatopek! Zatopek!’ It was 
very thrilling, and the crowd kept 
it up throughout the race. But Reiff 
won by 10 yards.” 

After taking the pictures, we 
waited for Reiff to dress. Then the 
three of us—Monsieur Paul, Reiff, 
and ourself—took the subway back 
to town. We started plying the shy, 
blue-eyed runner with questions. 
But Gaston’s careful English pulled 
up lame. He looked wildly at Mon- 
sieur Paul and the latter quickly 
came to the rescue. 

Everything went smoothly after 
that—even though the people around 
us must have thought they were 
sitting in on a poor man’s United 
Nations. 
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Taking sign and beginning pump, no one on base. 


Photos posed for by Hal Schumache, 


Taking sign and assuming stance, man on first. 


Control the Piteher! 


HE adage that “control makes 
the pitcher” is as right as Johnny 

- Sain’s pitching arm. No hurler 
can succeed without control. Just 
look at all the promising talent 
shipped back to the minors, and 
sometimes right out of baseball, be- 
cause of that one vital defect—no 
control. 

Control is a two-pronged proposi- 
tion. It implies control of the ball 
and control of oneself. A boy cannot 
learn to control the ball until he has 
learned to control his emotions and 
conquer his weaknesses. Confidence 
is the first thing he must develop, 
and this can only be acquired by 
practice, practice, and more prac- 
tice. 

Now there are two ways to prac- 
tice—the right way and the fancy 
way. In the former, the pitcher 
works strictly on straight fast balls 
until he can put the ball where he 
wants it when he wants it. 

The fancy method—the tendency 
of yo@ng pitchers to fool around 
with weird pitches and odd-looking 
deliveries—will bring nothing but 
discouragement. 

The first pitch to perfect is a fast 
ball strike, waist high. When the 
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By A. W. ROBERTS 


pitcher has mastered that, he may 
go to work on the corners, high and 
then low. 

He should be taught to aim at 
some particular part of the catcher’s 
body, and keep his eyes on the tar- 
get from start to finish. He should 
never look at the batter after the 
first glance, as the hitter may be 
constantly moving. This is an old 
but effective stunt—taking one 
stance and then, as the pitcher 
winds up, shifting to another. 

In teaching the pitcher to watch 
the catcher, it is a good idea to have 
a batter take different positions at 
the plate without actually offering 
at the ball. With nobody to menace 
him, the pitcher will soon be aiming 
for the corners with confidence. 

Next, put a man on first with in- 
structions to jump around and make 
plenty of noise. Then place a runner 
on second, and another on third. 

Soon as the pitcher learns that a 
runner will not go anywhere as long 
as he remains calm, takes a proper 
stance, and delivers the ball to the 
right spot, he will have taken the 
first long stride toward mastering 


the toughest position on the dia- 
mond. 

Condition is closely allied to con- 
fidence and control. How often have 


you seen a pitcher hit a double ora 


triple, then blow sky high the next 
inning when, still out of breath, he 
loses his control and the opposition 
starts teeing off on his best pitches? 

The way to attain perfect condi- 
tion is through plenty of legwork, 
pitching practice, and clean living. 

Once the pitcher has learned to 
control himself, the coach should 
start working with him on batter 
weaknesses. Every hitter has some 
sort of weakness, and if the 
moundsman can spot it, he will be 
able to pitch to him with a great 
deal more ease and confidence. 

Regardless of how the batter is 
pitched to, the hurler should never 
take his eye off the catcher’s target 
from the start to the finish of his 
delivery. 

By studying the batter’s weak- 
nesses, an alert pitcher can increase 
his efficiency by 25%. Here are some 
of the things every pitcher should 
know: 

1. Most high school hitters are 
anxious. Take your time in pitching 
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RAYON SATIN 
‘COTTON BACK 


all look 
champions! 


@ It’s no gamble when you specify Skinner “8217” for your 
: FOUR SKINNER NAMES 


basketball uniforms! “8217” is Skinner’s famous athletic satin THAT ALWAYS STAR IN 


39 LOOKS AND PERFORMANCE 
...star of many a championship game! You'll find “8217” in 


the better uniforms, made by the better manufacturers who SE ee ae 
know how beautiful and how tough all of the Skinner athletic All-nylon twill . . . fast colors. 
fabrics can be. Garments with the Skinner label contribute 

Skinner 
much to player confidence and spectator approval...two in- SE Pea 


gredients vital to all championship teams! ...all fast color. 


Skinner Tackle Twill* 


A rayon and cotton fabric, fast 
color...water repellent. 


Skinner Sunbak* 


Rayon satin face...100% wool 
back. Dry cleans beautifully. 


FABRICS 
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“Rifle Marksmanship 
makes participants 


writes Spencer C. Scott, Rifle Coach, 
Coalinga Union High School, Coalinga, California 
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Remington will help you plan the organ- 
ization of a rifle club and the building 
of a range. As a starter, 'we shall be 
glad to send you, free, an interesting, 
fully illustrated booklet containing in- 
structions on the operation of a rifle 
club—including information on equip- 


ment, marksmanship, target shooting, 
the construction of rifle ranges, and 
many other subjects of practical value. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it to 
Rifle Promotion Section, Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., 
Conn. 


Bridgeport 2, 


bolt action target rifle for 


“oe 


‘Uf It’s Remington—It’s Right!’’ 


*Kleanbore is Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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match competition, huntin 
and plinking. Remington 
ammunition has Kleanbore* 
non-corrosive priming. 


Rifle Promotion Section 

Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Please send me, free, the Instructor’s Manual on 
the operation of a rifle club. 


Address 
School 
L City & State 


| Name 


to them. Make them over-eager ty 
swing. 

2. Pitch low and outside to a bat. 
ter who pulls his front foot away 
from the plate. 

3. If the batter hits a high Ditch, 
throw to the catcher’s knees. 

4. If the hitter likes them low, aim 
for the catcher’s shoulder. 

If the batter. takes too short 
stride, pitch low to him. This type 
of ball will tie him up. 

6. If he takes too long a Stride 
feed him high balls and watch him 
pop up. Both a slow straight ball 
and a slow curve ball are also very 
hard for this type of hitter to meet 
squarely. 

7. When a batter crowds the plate. 
throw inside and fast until he js 
driven back, then throw a low out. 
side hook. 

Make your inexperienced pitcher 
stay away from freak deliveries 
such as the knuckle ball, fork ball, 
and fadeaway. Not only will they 
bring discouragement and poor con- 
trol, but they might very easily ruin 
his arm. 

To avoid tipping off the batter, 
the pitcher should throw every 
pitch with the same motion. Too 
many youngsters throw their curve 
sidearm and their fast ball over- 
hand. They might just as well hang 
up a sign announcing the next pitch. 


W. ROBERTS has been 

« coaching for 14 years, 11 

of them at Ellenville (N. Y.) 

High School, where he is direc- 

tor of physical education and 

- baseball coach. His ball clubs 

have won 80% of their games, 

including four one-defeat sea- 

sons, one unbeaten season, 
and four league crowns. 


The real test of a pitcher comes 
with men on base. Here are some 
important things to remember to 
keep control of the situation: 

1. Relax. The runner is more 
scared of you than you are of him. 
If he has the steal sign, the pressure 
is more than ever on him. 

2. After the stretch, rest those el- 
bows on your hips. Keep your hands 
in front, belt high, and cover that 
ball. 

3. With a man on first, keep that 
front foot far enough out to main- 
tain good balance for either a throw 
to first or the plate. 

4. If you decide to throw to first, 
make a smooth pivot. Don’t jerk 
around and don’t wait until you are 
nearly facing the bag before bring- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Type RPS 
Underwater Floodlight 


Just remove four cover screws, pull 
a plug and withdraw the lamp 
assembly. It’s as simple as that! 


It pays to install the modern Crouse-Hinds type 
RPS easy-to-service underwater floodlights be- 
cause relamping is so simple and the savings in 
maintenance time go on and on, year after year 
for the life of the installation. 


Easy servicing is just one of the many advan- 
tages you get by installing this up-to-the-minute 
postwar floodlight. You also save money on in- 
stallation time as well as construction costs because 


a ~ 


The entire unit can be built right into the pool 
wall. The flush floor box is connected to the flood- 
light by a large tube through which the lamp 
assembly can be withdrawn for easy relamping. 
The beam of light can be raised or lowered by a 
control located in the floor box. 


If you have a passageway around the pool 
wall or if manholes are available, Crouse-Hinds 
also has an underwater floodlight especially de- 
signed for such an installation ..... Type SPS. 


There are three Crouse-Hinds floodlights for the 
overhead lighting of swimming pools: Type MUA 
Alumalux provides adequate light at minimum 
first cost; Type ADE Heavy Duty gives perfect light 
control with low maintenance cost; Type GCP-14 is 
an ornamental lantern floodlight for use where 
appearance is an important factor. 


Write for additional information on Crouse- 
Hinds swimming pool floodlights and their applica- 
tion to your pool. 
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CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracusel,N.Y. . 
Offices: Birmingham Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati Cleveland Dalles Denver — Detrort 
Houston — Indianapolis — Kansas City —Los Angeles — Milwaukee Minneapolis - New York 
Piulodelphia Pittsburgh - Portland. Ore San Francisco Seattle ~ Si Leute — Weshinga. 
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by the waist and you kick 

your feet and make your 
arms go.” Johnny does as father 
bids. Dad loses his hold. Six-year- 
old Johnny goes under and comes 
up frightened. 

Dad wants him to try again, but 
the kid won’t have any. He really 
is scared. In fact, he may go through 
life without ever putting his head 
below the surface again. 

Johnny is not alone. Many chil- 
dren (and grown-ups) have this 
fear of water. In some instances, 
the fear has been acquired through 
an experience similar to Johnny’s. 
Others possess this fear without 
having “learned” it. 

To become a good swimmer, one 
must accustom himself to having 
his head in the water. While many 
boys manage to navigate with their 
heads above water, this imposes ex- 
tra strain on the neck and shoulder 
muscles. This type of swimmer tires 
quickly and never learns to breathe 
easily. And without proper breath- 
ing, the fun in swimming is never 
fully realized. 

School instructors can help John- 
ny by teaching first things first, 
i.e. how to duck his head and how 
to breathe easily. In all properly 
performed swimming strokes, the 
head remains in the water and the 
breathing cycle remains constant. 

Let’s start Johnny with ‘“duck- 
ing” and “‘breathing” before broach- 
ing stroking and kicking. 

The beginning swimmer who has 
never ducked his head must first 
be assured that the water will hold 


‘CE OME on, Johnny. I'll hold you 


American Red Cross 


First Steps 
the 
Water 


By FRANK C. MERCHANT 


him up. To do this, place him hor- 
izontally in shallow water with the 
hands resting on the bottom. If the 
beginner will now bend his head 
slightly toward the surface, he will 
feel his feet and legs leave the bot- 
tom and float just below the sur- 
face. The body’s buoyancy will be 
felt and confidence gained. 

Repeated bendings of the head 
until chin, face, ears, and hair sub- 
merge, will gradually develop a 
kinship between the boy and the 
water. Eventually the boy will be- 
gin to get his whole head under. 

When two or more beginners are 
taught at the same time, a regular 
game may be made of it. It is a good 
idea to make the beginner keep his 
eyes open under water right from 
the start. By keeping your hand be- 
low the surface and exhibiting a 
number of fingers, you can deter- 
mine whether the boys are keeping 
their eyes open. 

The transition from ducking the 


head from a horizontal position ty 
ducking from a vertical position 
will offer no problem. Howeve 
the enraptured beginner will prob. 
ably jump up and sink into the 
water, then come up sputtering ang 
rubbing his face and eyes Clear 9 
watet. 

A little firmness by the instructo, 
is essential at this point. Insist tha} 
the eyes be kept open and that the 
face-rubbing habit upon emergenge 
be eliminated. An astonishing num. 
ber of people persist in gouging at 
their eyes to rid them of a few drops 
of harmless water. This is a bag 
habit which will be difficult to break 
later on. 

The horizontal ducking technique 
can easily merge into a lesson op 
how to float. When the hands are 
placed on the bottom with the head 
under, the lower part of the body 
will come up (unless the pupil js 
exceptionally unbuoyant), necessi- 
tating very little support by the 
arms. 

By pushing easily with the hands, 
the boy can make his body glide 
gently backward. If, at the same 
time, the hands and arms are raised 
to a horizontal position, the begin- 
ner will have performed the “dead 
man’s” or prone float. Thus, for the 
first time, the beginner is water- 
borne. 

The instructor must be careful up 
to this point. His persuasive tactics 
should be very subtle. Forcing the 
boy to perform before giving him an 
opportunity to sense body buoyancy, 
will often create a mental barrier 
and impede progress. The more ob- 
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Proper Protection Pays... 


Injuries are dangerous as well as costly. Which 
is why coaches, trainers and athletes every- 
where prefer BIKE equipment. 

Because they know BIKE has worked closely 
with athletes for years...constantly im- 
proving BIKE Supporters so they fit better, 
wear better, withstand repeated launderings 
... offer the utmost in protection and comfort. 
Today, the finest supporters that money can 
buy are labeled Bike Web. 

So see your athletic goods supplier now. 
Choose from his line of top-quality BIKE Sup- 
ports, the only complete line of elastic supports 

. and the best by far. 


FREE! NEW BIKE HANDBOOK! 


Write now to Bike Web, Dept. 19-4, for your FREE 
copy of the new "1949 Bike Coaches and Trainers 
Handbook.” Includes new feature, “Basketball Drills,” 

by Cliff Wells, plus revised, fully illustrated article 
on taping techniques! 


For Better Protection ... BETTER BUY BIKE! 
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DOLCOROCK 


High Surface Floor Coating 


FOR “FASTER” PLAYS 
ON SAFER GYM FLOORS 


DOLCOROCK imparts a 
brilliant, glossy finish to 
your gym floor — like an 


extra layer of crystal-clear 


quartz! 


Having a high coefficient 
of friction, DOLCOROCK 
cuts down “slide” —really 
makes games “faster” by 
permitting sudden starts 
and stops while reducing 
slipping. That means an 
extra margin of safety for 
sports participants. Specta- 
tors, too, like DOLCO- 
ROCK’s attractive lustre. 


Virtually impervious to 
grease, dirt, ordinary acids 
and alkalis ...easy to 
apply and maintain... 
equally correct for hard- 
wood, cement and magne- 


site floors. 


Write for the compre- 
hensive DOLGE booklet 


“Floor Maintenance” 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


stinate cases may require a lesson 
a day for as long as two weeks. 

“But water always goes up my 
nose when I duck,” is a remark 
often heard in one form or another. 
The cure for this is simple, yet often 
difficult to accomplish. You may ex- 
plain the scientific rule that “two 
things cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time,” and that, 
therefore, if air is kept in the nose, 
the water cannot get in. 

Because the youngster cannot 
“feel” the air in his nostrils, he often 
involuntarily inhales slightly when 
the head is submerged. Caution him 
to keep his mouth full of air, and 
when he ducks to force air into the 
nose through the inner passages 
from mouth to nose. This usually 
works after several trials. 

Technically, the trick is to bal- 
ance the air pressure in the nose 
against the water pressure from 
outside the nose. Water in the mouth 
can be similarly controlled. Until 
the aspiring swimmer can learn to 
control the water seeking entrance 
through the nose and mouth, he will 
never be at ease while swimming. 

Many instructors next move the 
beginner to chest-deep water for 
lessons on how to “level off” for a 
horizontal prone float and how to 
regain footing. Then they teach him 
floating and kicking. When the be- 
ginner has mastered the back float, 
lessons in the dog-paddle are begun. 

However, the importance of 
breathing should not be overlooked 
here. After the dead-man’s float in 
shallow water is taught, it is best 
to start immediately on breathing 
exercises. 


DEMONSTRATION NEEDED 


If possible, a demonstration of 
the various strokes—crawl, breast, 
back-crawl, inverted breast, ele- 
mentary back, and side—should be 
witnessed by the pupil. The begin- 
ner should especially notice those 
strokes (crawl and breast) where 
the mouth alternates between in- 
water and out-water positions dur- 
ing the cycle of the stroke. 

Explain that “air is drawn into 
the lungs through the mouth when 
the mouth comes above water, and 
that the air is forced out through 
the mouth when the mouth goes un- 
der the surface.” 

Even in those strokes (side, ele- 
mentary, back, back crawl, etc.) 
where the mouth is not alternately 
submerged, the breathing cycle re- 
mains constant. 

Since many beginners attempt to 
hold their breath to the bursting 
point, they should be convinced that 
correct breathing is easy and neces- 


sary. The demonstration over, the 
beginner is ready to be put to work 
on his breathing lessons. 

Place him in a standing position 
in chin-deep water. Now have him 
inhale, then bend his knees slightly 
so that chin, mouth, and nostrils 
(not the eyes) submerge. Then ip. 
struct him to force the air out slow. 
ly through the mouth and stand 
straight up just as the lungs empty. 

As his mouth clears the water, he 
should continue to blow out. 

This exercise, which can be termed 
“bobbing,” should be repeated un- 
til the beginner can bob at a nor. 
mal breathing rate without discom-. 
fort. About 100 consecutive bobs 
per practice session should suffice, 


PERFORM EXERCISE GENTLY 


Youngsters will have a tendency 
to jump up and-then submerge the 
entire head. After breathing ease is 
acquired, this is good fun. At first, 
however, insist that the exercise 
be performed gently. The eyes 
should stay just above the surface 
when submerged, and the shoulders 
should remain below the surface at 
all times. 

This permits only a slight move- 
ment of the head and closely ap- 
proximates the breathing timing for 
the regular strokes. 

At one time, swimmers. were 
taught to inhale through the mouth 
and to exhale through the nose and 
mouth. While exhaling through the 
mouth, some air is bound to escape 
through the nose. The idea is to get 
the air in fast and out fast. 

After the regular strokes have 
been learned, the split-second dur- 
ing which the mouth comes clear 
of the water makes it imperative, 
especially in speed swimming, to 
“sulp”’ the air in order to get enough 
of it. 

When the mouth is submerged, 
the air must be forced out in order 
to break through the water*and the 
lungs must be emptied quickly to 
be ready for the next “gulp” as the 
mouth clears the water again. 

Beginners often assume that, like 
land breathing, the lungs will dis- 
charge their duty of filling and 
emptying without extra help. 

The method of teaching the va- 
rious strokes on this level of devel- 
opment, depends upon the individ- 
ual. It is probably best to start with 
the dog-paddle from the dead-man’s 
float. 

Where this is done, concentrate 
upon a kick similar to that in the 
crawl-strokes—the flutter kick with 
the legs straight and swinging from 
the hips. The knees well bend, but 
do not worry about it. 
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VILLE 


AND SLAM ace 
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\ A friendly feeling of confidence comes with every 
Louisville Grand Slam club. They have balance, 
beauty and power . . . and they’re made to rigid 
quality standards by masters of the golf club craft. 


Start your 1949 season right . . . then follow thru... 
with the beautiful new 1949 Louisville 
Grand Slams. They’re made by the makers of the 
famous Louisville Slugger Baseball Bats . . . standard 
of the world for quality and dependability. 


Write for free, full-color catalog. Dept. S.C. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC. 
ity LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


POWER-BILT 
GOLF CLUBS 


ALSO MAKERS OF LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BASEBALL & SOFTBALL BATS 
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By GEORGE T. BRESNAHAN 


HE broadening and _ intensifi- 
T ie: of the school athletic pro- 

gram has served to aggrandize 
the problems embodied in the main- 
tenance of the plant, and it is with 
the hope of alleviating the admin- 
istrator’s burden that these sugges- 
tions are offered. 


Baseball Diamond. A grass infield is 
preferred to a “skinned” diamond, 
and a turtle-back shape will permit 
rapid surface drainage. Where the 
rainfall is heaviest in April, May, and 
June, the sub-surface should be exca- 
vated and then built up with 12 to 15 
inches of rock, aged cinders, or rub- 
ble. The intermediate layer as well as 
the top surface should contain a mini- 
mum of clay, gumbo, or other imper- 
vious substance. Sub-surface tiling in 
recommended. 

Hard basepaths have been surfaced 
satisfactorily with one or two inches 
of discarded “moulders sand,” a by- 
product of the foundry. Others have 
utilized peat disced into the soil. This 
material, it is claimed, has the re- 
quired adhesive quality and, in addi- 
tion, permits water to seep through. 
If the moulders sand fails to bind suf- 
ficiently, a thin sprinkling of black 
loam may prove helpful. 

Daily grooming of the pathways 
will eliminate the need for heavy 
drags, floats, or scrapers. Caretakers 
have made use of strips of woven 
metal, rubber, or cocoa mats in drag- 
ging or levelling turfless areas. 

The wise groundkeeper will avoid 
using caustic lime in dry form when 
working the batters’ box. 

Opinion is divided on the use of a 
heavy roller on the grassed portions 
of the playing field. Just as with the 
football field, a heavyweight roller 
may cake the top layer and prevent 
the desired saturation of the sub-sur- 
face strata. 

Running tracks built a generation 
ago required an excavation of from 
12 to 18 inches; three layers of drain- 
age-aiding material, such as coarse 
cinders, at the bottom; next, “run-of- 
the-mill” cinders; and, finally, a top 
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dressing (sifted) of 50% steam boiler 
cinders and 50% clay. The curb was 
of poured cement or creosoted wood. 

This is still considered good prac- 
tice, but excavation may be costly. 
More recently, construction superin- 
tendents have excavated to 6 inches 
or less and installed sub-surface 
drainage tile. But they have built the 
track partially above ground. In ad- 
dition to saving on excavation, they 
claim the high-level track reduces the 


possibility of flooding and permits a 


rapid escape of surface water. 

Savings have been made, in com- 
munities where discarded street car 
rails do not command a high price, by 
substituting the steel rail for the con- 
crete curb. In one instance, the cost 
per running foot of discarded railway 
rails (60 pounds per yard) was 20 
cents, as against an estimate of $1 for 
the same curb of concrete. 

For the arcs of the track, the steel 
rails were bent (cold) by means of a 
manual rail-bender, borrowed from a 
street car company. The rails were se- 
cured to concrete piers set at inter- 
vals of 15 feet. 

Drainage of the running track was 
facilitated by cutting holes in the rail 
with an acetylene torch at a spacing 
of four feet. The center of each hole 
was at track level, and since they 
were so numerous, the track was 
spared prolonged soaking and pro- 
tected from washed out gullies. 


HIS is the last of a series of 

three articles on the mainte- 
nance of the athletic plant, by 
George T. Bresnahan, famous 
track coach at the U. of lowa 
and co-author of the best-sell- 
ing text, “Track and Field Ath- 
letics’” (C. V. Mosby Co.). Coach 
Bresnahan covered the indoor 
plant in January and the foot- 
ball field last month. 
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BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


the Outdoor Plant 


There has been a trend toward 
eliminating the use of clay in the two. 
inch top dressing of the cinder track, 
and substituting loam, which has 
binding characteristics, in its place, 
The advantages claimed for the 50% 
sifted cinder—50% loam are: ready 
drainage (sub-surface), greater resil- 
iency, and the absence of over-firm- 
ness in the rainless periods. 

In the rolling of a track, the same 
question arises as in the care of foot- 
ball and ‘baseball areas. The five-ton 
power-roller has overly packed some 
running tracks. If used when the cin- 
ders are still wet, an undulating 
rather than a level top surface will 
be produced. 

If the cinder track is supplemented 
with soil having adhesive qualities, 
moderate-weight drags, floats, or 
doormats should prove satisfactory in 
the frequent grooming of the running 
track. 

Where the director is required to 
use a Clay track which becomes quite 
hard for spiked shoes, he may have 
the top surface harrowed or disced, 
then treated with a half-inch layer of 
sawdust. This may be followed by ad- 
ditional harrowing and discing before 
levelling. 

As an alternative he may apply cal- 
cium chloride, a practice being fol- 
lowed by schools in Calfiornia and 
various horse race tracks over the 
country. Caretakers find that the 
moisture drawn from the air by the 
calcium chloride softens the clay and 
repels the dust. 

Indoor running tracks of clay stand 
up better when treated with sawdust. 
Some tracks omit the harrowing and 
discing, and scatter the sawdust thin- 
ly from time to time so that the nor- 
mal use of the tracks works it in. A 
light sprinkling of water following 
the daily brushing, produces a fast 
track. 

In a few cases, where an abundance 
of water has been sprayed on a hard 
track, condensation and dripping from 
side windows and skylights have re 
sulted. The administrator has had #@ 
choose between reducing the amount 
of water sprinkled, providing gutters 
for the condensation run-off, and ak 
tering the windows to the louvre type. 

(Concluded on page 67) 
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VULCANIZED MOLDED FIBER HELMETS 


NOKONA gives added protection in the new molded 
helmet with foam rubber padding and leather binding. 
Offered in the following three models: 


ae 3WAR—Outside covered entirely with foam 
Wwo- 


track rubber and soft leather. 
pA. 3WAL—Outside entirely covered with leather. 
3WA —Vulcanized molded fiber, uncovered. 
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~ RIDDELL HAMMOCK SUSPENSION used in 
above listed numbers under license of patents ce 
Nos. 1886,55!; 2250,275: 2359,387. 
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"Reading that ad led me to take the first 
step toward a new and better-paying 
career,’’ says George Norwood, a former 
coach in Petaluma, California. 


“About a year and a half ago! mailed 
in a coupon, requesting information 
aout a career with The Mutual Life. 
That was the best step | ever took, 
because soon after that | decided to 
join their sales staff. Since then, my 
income has increased substantially, 
and my prospects for the future look 


even better.” 


Many ex-coaches have found that their 
training and experience have helped them 
achieve outstanding success in life insur- 
ance selling. To find out more about the 
opportunities offered to you in a life in- 
surance selling carcer, send for our free 
booklet, ““The Career for Me?” which 
includes a preliminary test to help de- 
termine your aptitude. If your score is 
favorable, our nearest Manager will 
explain our excellent on-the-job training 
program and the Mutual Lifetime Com- 
pensation Plan—which provides service’ 
fees as well as liberal commissions, plus a 
comfortable retirement income at age 65. 

Why not mail the coupon today! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street x New York 5, 


FOR FREE BOOKLET——‘*THE CAREER FOR ME?’’— 
ADDRESS DEPT. 15 


Name........ 


Home Address 


Circles, Take-Off Area. The same 
top dressing material used on the 
running track has been deemed ac- 
ceptable for the runways in the broad 
jump and pole vault, the circles for 
the weight events, and for the ap- 
proach in the high jump. 

Experiments have shown that all- 
weather surface dressing is possible. 
The top surface for the jumps and 
weights mu$t permit the penetration 
of spikes yet not gouge out under the 
force of the drive. 

Asphalt and preparations with a 
petroleum base seem to be satisfac- 
tory. These products are known as 
pavement “hot patch” in some sec- 
tions of the country and as “wacolite” 
in others. 

Before applying this all-weather 
surfacing, the area is levelled to grade 
and covered with an inch or more of 
sand. During the season when the out- 
door temperature is 75°F or above, 
the hot mixture is applied to a thick- 
ness of from two to four inches, 
smoothed, then rolled. The roller 
should be as heavy as possible and 
yet cause no buckling or waving of 
the surface. 

Experiments are being made en- 
tailing the use of a thin layer of sand 
on the surface which becomes too soft, 
and of a light covering of asphalt 
where it becomes too hard. 

Weeks have been added to the use 
of areas given the all-weather treat- 
ment, especially in the spring when 
the temperature is sufficiently high, 
yet the underfooting is sodden. 

Tennis courts range from the type 
constructed with whatever soil hap- 
pens to be on the area courts con- 
sisting of clay, rock dust, asphalt, or 
cement. 

In contrast with baseball diamonds 
and football fields, the crown is omit- 
ted, so that the entire surface is level. 
Rapid surface drainage is aided where 
the court surface is built up 4 to 6 
inches above the surrounding area. 


Black dirt and clay may be mage 
more serviceable by applying calcium 
chloride. Sprinkling of the courts js 
recommended at the end of daily play 
in contrast with baseball, where the 
spraying is usually in the morning. 

In some cases, special ingredients 
have been imported to provide ade. 
quate surfacing. For example, at both 
Northwestern U. and the U. of Illi. 
nois, granite dust (the recovered 
sludge from the cutting of markers 
and monuments) is smoothed and 
rolled to grade. 

Granite dust is reported available 
in Indiana and quite likely in Ver. 
mont. The cost of transporting this 
material, while high, must be less 
than the facetiously termed “diamond 
dust” said to have been shipped from 
Italy for the basepaths at Sportsman’s 
Park, St. Louis. 

Attention has been called previous. 
ly to the use of asphalt and concrete 
on playing areas which might serve 
as parking lots. Tennis coaches with 
asphalt courts report that they inherit 
a roughened surface after a fall or 
winter season in which their courts 
are so used. 

For utility and low upkeep, the 
cement court appears to be the choice. 
Sub-surface drainage such as a layer 
of crushed rock or sand, should be 
kept in mind when _ constructing 
either a cement or an asphalt court. 

Recreational Areas. The task of 
keeping up the recreational area va- 
ries with the age-level using it. In 
congested cities, the job may be con- 
plicated by the fact that the area is 
used all year round. 

Leading directors operating on 
modest budgets consider it economy 
to buy top quality merchandise, and 
add to it over the years. 

When purchasing playground equip- 
ment which remains out-of-doors the 
year round, the wise administrator 
will investigate the merits of wood, 
galvanized metal, and stainless steel. 


Scholastic Intramural Tennis Tournaments 


@ Strictly intramural. Every school has complete and sole control 


over its tournaments. 


@ Free awards for winners of each of your tournaments. Free draw 
charts also furnished to every school. 


SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS, 7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please register my school in the following tournaments: 


[] BOYS’ SINGLES [] GIRLS’ SINGLES 


School enrollment 


Send awards by ( 


DOUBLES [] MIXED DOUBLE 


Position 


_ State 
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you can BE SURE.. its 
Westinghouse 


Rain-shed 
visor provides 


ALL WEATHER 


Need help in laying out a sportslighting 
job? Call your local Westinghouse Distribu- 
tor. Or write for free “Sports Floodlighting 
Planning Book” B-3911. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-04222 


Let it rain, let it snow .. ., the Westinghouse 
AFA-16 open-type sports floodlight is weather- 
protected. Welded to the reflector, a rain-shed 
visor efficiently sheds rain and snow without im- 
pairing efficiency of the lamp which is snugly 
recessed deep inside, safe from foul weather—or 
foul balls. Circular visor provides proper cutoff 
to eliminate blinding glare and produces a 
medium or wide beam of high efficiency. 

Easy to maintain, the reflector can be detached 
for routine cleaning without disturbing wiring 
or spotting adjustment. 


PLANNED 
LIGHTING 


Westinghouse 


APS. 
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Simplified 


IRST AID in the vhysical educa- 
Fis: program embodies the im- 
mediate and temporary care given 
the victim of an accident or sudden 
illness, until the arrival of a physician. 
It does not include treatment of an 
injury or illness. A physician qualified 
by adequate training and experience 
gives treatment: whereas, a first-aider 
cares for the victim until the services 
of a physician can be obtained. 

Too often persons with limited 
training are tempted to “play doctor” 
in instances where the law forbids 
them to do so. Despite their limited 
training, they become diagnosticians, 
prognosticians, internists, and even 
surgeons! 

Actually, only the initial care given 
an injury lies within the province of 
the first-aider. Any additional care 
without the supervision or instruction 
of a physician, becomes malpractice. 

Most physicians heartily favor gen- 
eral first-aid training for the layman. 
But this training, if it is good training, 
stresses the limitations involved. 

There is in the field of physical 
education a group of specialists in 
first-aid technique. These men, called 
trainers, are usually employed to 
minister to the immediate needs of 
the varsity squads and to administer 
therapeutic treatment under the su- 
pervision of a physician. A good train- 
er adheres strictly to the policy of 
avoiding any line of treatment not 
prescribed by a physician. He has 
learned that it is ethically wise and 
legally prudent to do so. 


Despite the limitations placed on 
the first-aider, there is much that he 
can do and has done to aid victims 
of accidents. His prompt and efficient 
actions have prevented minor injuries 
from becoming serious ones. His 
knowledge and application of artificial 
respiration has saved many a victim 
from possible death by asphyxiation. 

His ability in devising proper trans- 
portation facilities for the injured has 
prevented more serious injury and 
even death. His training in making 
a victim comfortable has lessened the 
dangers inherent in shock and has 
facilitated the job of the attending 
physician. 

All of us are familiar with the won- 
derful contributions made by trained 
first-aiders in World War II and with 
their peace-time contribution in any 
large community emergency. 

The prevention of accidents is one 
of the primary purposes of the trained 
firstzafder. The fulfillment of this pur- 
pose should be one of the major duties 
of any person in the field of physical 
education, be he coach, teacher, or 
administrator. 

One should know the existing haz- 
ards in all parts of the physical edu- 
cation program and do all within his 
power to eliminate them. Constant 
vigilance, frequent inspections, cor- 
rection of existing defects, and pre- 
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By DR. HENRY F. DONN 


paredness for any emergency are vital 
duties of any person in charge of 
children. 

An analysis of any accident should 
provide data which should be useful 
in helping prevent a recurrence. The 
fault may lie with the individual con- 
cerned, it may lie with faulty proced- 
ure or teaching method, or it may be 
due to poor playing facilities or in- 
adequate equipment. Whatever the 
cause, good administration should see 
to it that the accident does not happen 
again, if it is humanly possible to pre- 
vent it. 

The following items may be of some 
help in the prevention of accidents: 
1. The Physical Fitness of the Indi- 
vidual. 

No one should be permitted to en- 
gage in any physical education activ- 
ity unless he has been examined and 
given permission to participate by a 
physician. Many types of illness pre- 
vent active participation in a sport. 

The family physician is usually best 
qualified to give this examination. His 
recommendations for limited activity 
should include specific instructions for 
the school personnel. 

The normal body in optimum phy- 
sical condition is a smooth running 
machine. Any physical defect or in- 
jury, be it a strain, sprain, bruise, etc., 
interferes with optimum functioning. 
The athlete is apt to “favor” an in- 
jured leg or a stiff arm. If he is not 
at his best, he should not be used in 
competition. His handicap may result 
in more serious injury. 

The physician and the _ parents 
should be the final authority in de- 
termining whether or not an injured 
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Start this season right... right from the 
start! Equip your teams with Pennsyl- 
vania Tennis Balls for a sharper, faster 
game. Precision-made and pressure- 
packed, they perform with top accu- 
racy through many a hard-hitting set! 
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CHAMPIONSHIP Yaw FOOTBALLS 


In practice this Spring ... for keeping in top condition 
this Summer ...hand your boys perfectly-balanced 
Pennsylvania Footballs. Let them get the sure-grip feel 
of a ball that plays dry, rain or shine...a ball that 
means fewer fumbles and more wins come Fall. Official 
in size, weight and shape, Pennsylvania Footballs pass, 


_ punt and perform as top-grade, precision-made foot- 


balls should. Your budget’s best friend, they'll take the 
roughest treatment and bounce right back for more...out- 
last ordinary footballs three to one. Order yours today! 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
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PROTECTORS 


Duribilknit 
/ Protectors safely 
cushion knees and 
elbows against 
shocks and bruises. 


Millions of tiny, 
sealed, air cells 
give “Bub” Pro- 
tectors theiPshocke 
absorbing resil- 
ience. That — plus 
same genuine sur- 
gical elastic con- 
struction used in 
world - famous 
“Bub" athletic 
supporters. 


SHOCK-ABSORBING! 


Seamless, knitted back for pinch-proof 
comfort! Slip-proof! Non-absorbent, wash- 
able. Available for your basketball teams 
in school-matching colors: Royal Bive, Gold, 
Kelly Green, Scarlet, Black. 


*‘Bub’’ Protectors at your sporting goods dealer 


611 EAST 133rd STREET BRONX 54, NEW YORK 


THE BEST TEAMS ARE BEST EQUIPPED! 
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boy should play. The boy is not ma- 
ture enough to make such decisions. 
He is likely to be swayed by social 
pressure, school spirit, or team spirit. 
‘The layman, coach, or teacher 
leaves himself vulnerable to severe 
charges of incompetence if he takes 
these matters into his own hands. 

2. The Emotional Fitness of the In- 
dividual. 

Emotional disturbance is conducive 
to accidents. Worry, fear, dejection, 
and grief are but a few of the danger 
signals for which a teacher should be 
alert. A good coach capitalizes on the 
effect certain emotions have in stimu- 
lating body functioning, to obtain that 
extra effort needed to win a game. 

It is not that kind of emotional be- 
havior that is meant here. Rather, it 
is the deviation from the normal 
emotional pattern that bears watch- 
ing. An unhappy home or school ex- 
perience, a quarrel with a friend, or 
deep concern over some situation over 
which he has no control, may cause 
a person to become lackadaisical in 
his movements, listless in his attitude, 
and generally disinterested in the im- 
mediate happenings of the moment. 

No such person should be permitted 
to engage in competition until the 
reason for his upset is cleared up or 
minimized. In his present state, he is 
of no use to his team and may suffer 
possible injury. 

3. Homogeneity of Competitive Groups. 

The lack of homogeneity of compe- 
titive groups is perhaps one of the 
most important causes of injury. In 
some sports like boxing, wrestling, 
and 150-lb. football, an effort has been 
made to equalize competition. by 
homogeneity in weight. 

Injuries generally occur in contact 
sports where the teams are not com- 
petitively matched. An excessive ad- 
vantage in weight, speed, ability, and 
general team play may cause mem- 
bers of the weaker team to extend 
themselves beyond human expecta- 
tion. Such efforts generally result in 
injuries. 

Care must be taken to schedule 
teams within your own classification. 
Sometimes in an effort to obtain a 
good monetary guarantee, or because 
of the pressure of newspaper pub- 
licity, school teams will play out of 
their class—with devastating results. 
4. Sufficient Man Power to Provide 
Liberal Substitutions. 

In contests requiring body contact 
and speed, a sufficient number of re- 
serves should be trained to take care 
of any possible emergency. Since a 
tired player is particularly susceptible 
to injury, it is unwise to keep using 
him and criminal to use him to the 
point of exhaustion. 

5: Equipment Should Be Adequate. 

Each player’s equipment should be 
of the best quality, properly fitted, 
and, where necessary, instruction 
given in its proper use and care. The 
exchange of personal equipment 
should not be permitted, and the daily 
change of socks and athletic under- 
clothing. including supporters, should 
be mandatory. 


R. HENRY F. DONN fe. 

ceived his doctorate in hy- 
giene at New York University, 
and is now a coach-physical 
educator at Weequahic High 
School, Newark, N. J. He au- 
thored the superlative series of 
hygiene articles which ran from 
October 1946 through Sep- 
tember 1947, and the two fine 
articles on diet which appeared 
in the December 1948 and 
February 1949 issues. 


The “team-towel” and “team-drink- 
ing bucket” are poor hygenic prac- 
tices and reflect on the teachings of 
the coach. 

Players should not be permitted to 
wear any gear or device which may 
endagger other participants. Rings, 
bracelets, chains around the neck, and 
similar gadgets can inflict serious in- 
jury. 

6. Instruction in Necessary Skills. 

Adequate instruction should be 
given in all the basic skills of the 
game. Sufficient practice sessions 
should be arranged to enable the con- 
testants to practice these skills to the 
point where they become habitual. 

Body conditioning and care should 
also be part of every training pro- 
gram. The players should be instruct- 
ed in adequate warm-up procedures, 
and time should be provided to prac- 
tice these procedures. No _ player 
should be sent into a contest cold. 
7. The Teaching Personnel. 

An adequate number of profes- 
sionally trained, experienced, and ma- 
ture personnel should be provided for 
the teaching and coaching staff. They 
should be educators whose primary 
interest is the safety and health of the 
boys in their charge. 

Undue pressure should not be put 
on them to produce winning teams. 
Any normal person enjoys the fruits 
of victory, but every contest must 
also have a loser. School authorities 
should be willing to take their share 
of losses without blaming the coach- 
ing staff, especially if it is working 
under handicaps. 

8. Safe Playing Areas. 

Adequate playing fields or indoor 
arenas should be provided, which are 
free of any hazard and are given con- 
stant care and inspection by a trained 
attendant. 

Hygienic necessities such as bath- 
ing facilities, toilets and drinking ac- 
commodations should be _ provided, 
and spectators should be given suf- 
ficient, safe accommodations without 
danger of overcrowding. 

9. Efficient Athletic Officials. 

Competent and mature officials 
should be obtained for all contests. 
The role of the officials in the safe 
conduct of a contest cannot be over- 
emphasized. They are in direct con- 
tact with the participants and can see 
more quickly than anyone else any 
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This is Sport’s favorite floodlight. It won its spurs at Yankee Stadium. 
Since then it has been used to light more major-league parks, more minor- 
league parks, more college and highschool stadiums, and more softball 


fields than any other floodlight of its type. 


The reason? It does a superb job—the best, we believe, of any floodlight 


today —at a lower cost. 


Specify it for your project. It’s General Electric's Type L-69 —available 
from stock from almost any General Electric agent. 


LOWEST IN COST TO OPERATE Extremely high- 
efficiency reflector design delivers roughly 10 per 
cent more light per watt—which means lower power 
bill for the same footcandles. And sealed construc- 
tion and Alzak* processed aluminum reflector 
keeps original efficiency permanently high. 


“Manufactured under Aluminum Company of America patents. 


LOWEST IN COST TO INSTALL It has rifle-sight aim- 
ing. It can be properly positioned while being put 
up—during the daytime—saving nights of tedious 
adjustment. And assembly is simpler—no separate 
door glass to handle. 


LOWEST IN COST TO SERVICE Relamping is done 
without disturbing reflector—and with one hand if 
necessary. Door glass ( which is strong enough to 
take a direct blow by a ball) is spun-sealed to re- 
flector, keeping out dirt, rain and bugs. No tools 
required for any servicing operation—even tilting 
for easy cleaning of front—and reflector always re- 
turns to its proper position. 


Planning an installation 
for softball . . . baseball? 


Engineers of General Electric’s Illuminating Laboratory have pre- 
pared Standard Plans to help you get proper floodlighting at any 
level you desire. They’re yours for the asking. GEA-2918 covers 
softball installations; GET-1373 covers baseball. See your nearest 
apparatus agent or G-E Sales Office, or write Apparatus Dept., 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL 
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One strike and 
called out? — Right! 


_ WITH PERSPIRING HANDS and 
loose grip you’ve already got two 
strikes on you. But with CINCH, 
the new liquid sports grip, you'll 
have a club full of home run 

for in every sport 

where a firm grip counts, CINCH 

Don’t 

jinx yourself or your team when 

the answer’s a CINCH. 

CINCH comes in an economi- 

cal team size tube. List price 

75¢ per tube — packed 2 

doz. to' box. Get set for 

spring training and place 
your order now. You'll 
see the difference. 


Coaches: 


Write on 

your letterhead 3 
for a Free Sample Tube to: 
CHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
50 STATE STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


kings 


is right across the plate. 
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deviation in the normal reactions of 
players. An alert official may be in a 
position to prevent fatal consequences 
to an injured player. 

10. Trained and Properly Equipped 
First-Aid Personnel. 

A physician or trained first-aider 
should be available at all contests. 
Some schools Have trained first-aid 
teams whose specific duty is to pro- 
vide trained personnel at all school 
contests. Where the excitement of the 
moment prevents the coach frpm giv- 
ing his undivided attention to an in- 
jured player, the trained first-aider 
or the physician becomes invaluable. 

Every member of the squad or class 
should be specifically instructed to re- 
port any injury, no matter how minor, 
to the teacher or coach. Neglected 
minor injuries may develop serious 
complications. A periodic inspection 
of the condition of his players will 
pay the coach dividends. 

First-aid equipment should be pro- 
vided and should be easily accessible. 
A fully equipped ffirst-aid kit, a 
stretcher, ice, blankets, and a back- 
board are essential. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


The first-aider will meet a few situ- 
ations which will require speed of ac- 
tion. Specifically, these are serious 
bleeding, stoppage of breathing, poi- 
soning, and poisonous snake bite. In 
practically all other cases, the im- 
mediate danger will be the possibility 
of the victim or the persons trying to 
help, inflicting more serious damage. 

The accident situation is abnormal 
in that people become excited and the 
injured person or persons may be 
screaming in pain. For a short period 
of time, no one will be making order 
out of chaos. 

It is for just this reason that the 
physical education teacher should use 
a whistle. Many teachers are reluctant 
to use a whistle, but experience has 
taught that the whistle is a safety de- 
vice in the gym. 

The class should be trained to re- 
spond immediately to the whistle. It 
should come to immediate attention. 
No one should be permitted to move 
or make a noise, This procedure has 
paid off more than once in assisting 
and caring for victims of serious ac- 
cidents in the gym. 

The trained first-aider must keep 
calm in the accident situation, since 
hysteria or excitement of any sort is 
detrimental to the performance of his 
duty. He should quickly assign others 
to minor tasks such as keeping the 
crowd back or assembling players or 
students away from the vicinity of 
the injured. 

If additional help or the services 
of a physician is required, he should 
delegate that duty to a responsible 
person. The idea is to get to the in- 
jured person and see to it that he 
makes no unnecessary movement un- 
til the nature and extent of the injury 
can be determined. 

Your cursory examination should 
attempt to discover any bleeding, 


stoppage of breathing, possible frag. 
tures, dislocations, sprains, Straing 
bruises, or other injuries. It is quit, 
possible that there may be no visibl 
sign of an injury. In any case, k 
calm and do not be hurried into moy. 
ing the injured person unless abgo. 
lutely necessary. 

When it is necessary, great care 
must be taken in the transportatioy 
lest additional injury be inflicted. 4 
stretcher or backboard should be useg 
in transporting a victim who may 
have a possible fracture. Try, if pos. 
sible, to keep the victim from seeing 
his injury. Squeamish onlookers niay 
provide you with another first-aid 
case, so have someone keep them 
away from the injured person. 

Upon determining the nature and 
extent of the injury, the first-aider 
should immediately administer the 
prescribed care. This care is usually 
dependent upon the availability of 
professionally trained physicians. It 
may amount to nothing more than 
keeping the victim comfortable until 
the physician arrives, or it may in- 
volve minor surgery such as in caring 
for a poisonous snake bite on some 
camping or hiking trip. 

The American Red Cross First Aid 
Textbook, available from any Ameri- 
can Red Cross Chapter, excellently 
presents the symptoms, care, and pre- 
ventive procedures for practically any 
kind of injury with which the aver- 
age layman can be confronted. 

There are no superfluous sections in 
it and it should be part of every in- 
dividual’s library. 

Your local Red Cross Chapter will 
provide instructions for the Junior, 
Standard, Advanced, or Refresher 
courses in First Aid. Many schools in- 
clude the Junior or Standard course 
in their physical education curriculum. 

It is essential to keep abreast of the 
latest developments in First Aid care, 
and to continually practice the first- 
aid skills in order to remain proficient 
in them. 


REPORT TO DOCTOR 


The work of the first-aider termi- 
nates with the arrival of the physi- 
cian. A report on the cause of the in- 
jury, the first-aid care given, and any 
other helpful information should be 
given to the doctor. The first-aider 
should then stand by to render any 
further assistance should the physi- 
cian request it. If the school] requires 
a written report on the occurrence, 
the first-aider should be sure to ob- 
tain the necessary information ac- 
curately. 

If the occasion merits it, he may 
discuss the event in his classes and 
have the students offer solutions for 
the elimination of any possibility of 
a recurrence. 

The project idea is one of the best 
ways extant of getting kids inter- 
ested in some specific subject. 

It is a good feeling to know that 
because of something you were able 
to do, some person’s pain was allevi- 
ated or some person’s life was saved. 


STRIKE ONE! 
OUT- 


rtation e tradamark is your 
© used gyarantee of fhe finest materials 


and Ithe be$t quality workmanship 


Nation’s No. 1 pro- 
tective Helmet, with 
exclusive inner sus- 
pension which evenly 
distributes shock. 


The strongest, most 
durable and flexible 
shoe on the market. 
ideal for both line 
and backfield play. 


Place your orders now through your RIDDELL dealer 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY AND SERVICE 


GREATEST LINE 


A Football unmatched 


for kicking and pass- 
ing. Top-grade leath- 
er assures long life 


and perfect 


shape. 


CHICAGO] 22, ILLINOIS 
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By EMIL LAMAR 


BERKELEY (CALIF.) HIGH SCHOOL 


Track Meet, 
California 
Style! 


RACK is the toughest of all 
T vor to stage. It requires more 

preliminary paper work, more 
officials, and far, far more detailed 
time scheduling than any other 
sporting event. 

When you also remember that it 
embraces anywhere from 50 to 200 
athletes—competing in 13 or more 
different events—you can well im- 
agine what a tough proposition the 
staging of a championship meet can 
be. 

Since California, the greatest 
track state in the Union, has had 
unusual success with its champion- 
ship meet, an analysis of its system 
may help familiarize school author- 
ities with the problems attendant to 
the management of such a meet. 

First, a word as to the basic set- 
up. The California Interscholastic 
Federation is the controlling power 
of all athletics in the state. It has 
divided the state into six sections: 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 
San Joaquin, Central, North Coast, 
and San Francisco. The annual state 
track and field meet is assigned to 
one of these sections. 

At a meeting of the state C.I.A. 
officers in the fall of 1947, the secre- 
tary of the North Coast section, H. 
W. Jennings, was told that the 1948 
meet would be held in his section. 

Mr. Jennings, who also happens 
to be the secretary of the Alameda 
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County Athletic League, brought the 
matter up for discussion before his 
home league. The principals of the 
seven member high schools voted 
that all seven schools should joint- 
ly share the responsibilities of put- 
ting on the meet. A committee was 
appointed and the writer was given 
the assignment of being general 
manager of the meet. 

The 1948 championship meet was 
held on the U. of California oval on 
May 29, with some 200 athletes rep- 
resenting 98 schools participating. 
Following are the details worked 
out by the seven sponsoring high 
schools, which contributed to the 
fine success of the meet. 

First, the preliminary arrange- 
ments: 

1. Local hotels were contacted 
and reservations made for housing 
all visiting athletes. 

2. Arrangements were made with 
the U. of California for use of its 
facilities. 

3. A joint meeting was held be- 
tween the high school representa- 
tives and the U. of California ath- 
letic director’s staff, so that specific 
duties and responsibilities could be 
delegated. 

4. Invitations were sent to some 
50 outstanding A.A.U. officials to 
administer the meet. 

5. Work crews — five boys from 
each of the seven sponsoring schools 
were selected and each boy given 
a smart T shirt lettered “CALI- 
FORNIA STATE C.I.A. MEET” to 
wear while carrying out his duties. 
The specific duties assigned to these 
boys were as follows: 


Earl Rose 
On the victory stand awaiting their laurels are the five winners in the 

‘ 12-Ib. shot. The boy in the center is Bob Cameron, of Washington H. S., 
Los Angeles, who set a new interscholastic record of 59 ft. 934 in. 


(a) Five boys to set up starting 


blocks for all running events, 


(b) Five boys to serve as a re- 


(c) 


ception committee in meeting 
all visiting athletes at the en- 
trance to the men’s gym and 
escorting them to the dress- 
ing quarters. 

Five boys to distribute the 
meet programs. 


(d) Five boys designated as the 


labor crew to move the finish 
judges’ stand. 


(e) Ten boys designated as the 


hurdle crew to move hurdles 
on and off the track. 


(f) Five boys acting as junior of- 


ficials to assist with the field 
events and pre-meet prepara- 
tions. 


6. An advance information letter 
was sent to every school a week be- 
fore the meet, and included the fol- 
lowing information: 

(a) A map of the stadium with 


the streets bordering all 
Sides, designating such sta- 
tions as Information Booth, 
Dressing Quarters, Valuables 
Checking Station, etc. 


(b) Time and running order of 


morning trials. 


(c) Time for athletes to report for 


(d) 


trials and afternoon finals. 

Location of a reserved 
bleacher section for coaches 
and athletes eliminated in the 


/ morning trials. 


(e) A suggestion not to bring 


starting blocks, since a crew 
of local boys would service 
all visitors. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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rely on Medart... tor complete planning service 


MAKES 


Msn still debate the question of the chicken or the egg. But for the 
right kind of installations there’s no question that planning comes first! 
The use of Medart planning and engineering facilities, for honest, 
unbiased analysis of your problems adds no cost to the job. BUT... 
the savings in cost in arriving at the proper kind of installation based 


Gymnasium Apparatus 
Basketball Backstops 
Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Scoreboards 
Acromat-Trampolin 
Steel Lockers 
Steel Lockerobes 


on your architectural requirements . . . are likely to be considerable. 


Whether you’re planning a complete installation or partial replace- 
ments ... it costs no more and results are sure if you let Medart 
help you plan. 


INC. 
ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


LEADERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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Are Marta Boosters 


Direc ow sending their 
FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT to 
MARBA for Reconditioning. 


* Letters of recommendation on file. 


Write, wire, or phone 
for information 


OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 


RECONDITIONERS 


Marba is Nationwide 


prone 31 NIAGARA STREET 


BUFFALO 1, N. Y. 
Phone Cleveland 0901 


Coach With Your Camera! 


time developing leg power and 

arm drive that they often over- 
look the importance of the eyes. 
Movies, stills, film strips, and flip 
books can be converted into excel- 
lent assistant coaches. When your 
pet workouts fail to produce re- 
sults, pictures may show the reason 
why and furnish just the incentive 
your boys need. er 

Football coaches Mave long since 
gone overboard on the coaching 
value of movies. Many college men- 
tors, not satisfied with one view of 
the action, have even gone to the ex- 
treme of having professionals shoot 
the entire game from opposite 
sides of the field. Dozens of high 
schools, small and large, are having 
their games filmed for study. 

But few schools have applied the 
same principles to the improvement 
of their track teams. The man who 
said, “A picture is worth a thousand 
words,” might well have added, 
“and a movie is worth ten thousand 
words to a track squad.’’ Regardless 
of how often you try to tell a boy 
how he looks in action, he has to 
see to believe. 

High school coaches_ probably 
will answer, “Sure, we agree, but 
our athletic treasury can’t stand the 
drain for track.” This article in- 
tends to show what can be done 
and is being done right now by 
several schools whose track budget 
is as limited as your own. 

If you can’t afford movies you 
can resort to camera shots, even 
the Baby Brownie type. If you can’t 
get these, you can still make pic- 
tures pay off by picking them up 
from Scholastic Coach and other 
Magazines as well as from your 
daily newspapers. 

First, let’s consider the use of 
pictures in squad building. I con- 
ducted a regular campaign last year 
using pictures to arouse student in- 
terest. I filled the bulletin boards 
in the school corridors and in my 
own classroom with pictures from 
my scrap book, taken from Scholastic 
Coach, newspapers, and many other 
sources. 

I added pictures of my own squad 
men taken in action. These were 
shot with a miniature camera and 


| ae coaches spend so much 


By W. HAROLD O’CONNOR 
CONCORD (MASS.) HIGH SCHOOL 


blown up by a runner with the 
photography bug. I tried to stress 
news pictures and magazine photos 
from the big meets in which we 
competed. Next to them I placed 
stories which indicated our partici- 
pation and the results. 

The advertising really works. I 
have seen whole groups gazing at 
the display. From the group a boy 
would suddenly turn to me and ask 
if he could report for the squad. 
My most enthusiastic cross-country 
runner came to me that way. 

Another good stunt is to juxta- 
pose pictures of the great college 
stars with your own school’s best. 
For example, I place a picture of 
Gil Dodds, whom several of my 
boys know personally, beside one 
of my best distance men. This may 
conduce a lot of banter, but it gets 
the sport talked about. 

When you get the squad out, you 
can make great use of pictures in 
your coaching. Until a boy can vis- 
ualize himself doing something or 
get the picture by watching some- 
one else, he has trouble doing it. 

Whenever possible, let the boy 
see a star in his event in actual 
competition. Tell him in advance 
what to notice. If this is not pos- 
sible, get a movie of a star. Excel- 
lent films of individual events are 


‘available. 


I don’t like to stop there. If you 
own a movie camera or can borrow 
one, get movies of all your boys in 
action, particularly the champions. 
Your school photography bugs can 
be persuaded to help with this. 

Although slow-motion movies are 
very desirable coaching aids they 
are not your only helpers. When I 
can’t get movies, I turn to “flip 
books.” There is a good set of 
pocket-sized editions on the mar- 
ket which retail for about $1 per 
event. Pictures of famous athletes 
in action are arranged so that by 
flipping the pages fast, you get the 
same effect as a motion picture. 

If you can’t afford these or want 
to supplement them. make your 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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Hundreds of swimming pool and beach facilities are using the 
Perchloron Pool Sanitation Program. This effective, economical 
calcium hypochlorite can help you prevent the transmission of 
many skin, aurual and ocular infections. Also disinfects locker 
and shower room floors. That’s because Perchloron is easy to 
apply and an economical and convenient source of chlorine. 


Here’s the Perchloron Pool Sanitation Program: 


SWIMMING POOL WATER TREATMENT—For all types of Pools. Fill and 
draw, continuous flow or recirculating. Perchloron applied according 
to recommended practices maintains a safe pool. 


“ATHLETE'S FOOT"—Footbath Uses—A small amount of Perchloron in 
the footbath water helps to prevent the spread of athlete’s foot. 


DISINFECTING SPRAY—Perchloron solution is recommended as a germi- 
cide, and deodorant for the walls and floors of showers, lockers, 
toilets and walkways which are subject to contamination. 


SLIME AND ALGAE CONTROL—Proper chlorine residuals maintained in 
all parts of the pool will greatly inhibit the growth of slimes and algae 
. . . especially in cracks and crevices which may be a source of reinfec- 
tion. Perchloron should also be used for treating sides and floor of pool 
after cleaning. 


Swimming for health is the contribution of your pool . . . make 
certain that swimming facilities are clean and sanitary. Get the 
Perchloron habit! There is plenty of 


helpful literature available, write: \PENN SALT, 


B-K Division 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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By SAM E. CLAGG 


The Basketball Crowd 


A CROWD is a transitory 
phenomenon. It forms spon- 

~ taneously, focuses its atten- 
tion for a brief period, then dis- 
solves. 

History has seen countless num- 
bers of crowds, but none exactly 
alike in nature. The crowd is, there- 
fore, not a cultural or a social group. 
It has no history or tradition, no in- 
herited characteristics, and no es- 
tablished rules of behavior. 

It is also interesting to note that 
when an individual joins a crowd, 
he loses his identity along with his 
judgment and sense of responsibil- 
ity. A rapport is established with 
the crowd and the individual be- 
comes a sort of nerve ending, re- 
sponding to every pulsation of the 
central body. 

As a crowd member, the individ- 
ual does things he would never do 
as an independent entity. Impulse 
rather than judgment becomes his 
prime mover, and an extraordinary 
receptivity is developed for every 
outside stimulus. 

While it is natural for a crowd to 
want the home team to win, it is 
unwholesome not to care whether 
the team wins by fair means or foul. 
Too many crowds possess this char- 
acteristic. Hence, when an official 
makes a judgment which endangers 
the home team’s chances of winning, 
the crowd will immediately protest. 

In this instance, the stimulus is 
introduced by the official. Some- 
times it is set up by elements in the 
crowd itself. One part of the crowd, 
through faulty view of a play, may 
set up a clamor which may produce 
a chain reaction involving the en- 
tire assemblage. 

The main sources of irritation in 
basketball are the officials, players, 
coaches, and specific crowd units 
such as fraternities, sororities, band 
members, children’s groups, varsity 
club members, and the like. Any 
one of these elements may cause a 
commotion which can engulf the 
entire crowd. 

The prevention and control of un- 
ruly crowds is a multi-faceted prop- 
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osition embracing the administrator, 
official, coach, player, and spectator 
himself. The preventive measures 
which follow are all connected in 
some way with the disorderly bas- 
ketball audience. Some are direct 
and obvious, others are more devi- 
ous. But all have some bearing on 
the problem. 


ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 


The school principal is in excel- 
lent position to foster good sports- 
manship. At a pre-season assembly. 
he may inform the students about 
the proper conduct at basketball 
games. He should make them real- 
ize that as the host school, they are 
expected to respect the visiting 
players and officials as they would 
a guest in their own homes. The 
officials and opponents have been 
invited by the home coach and every 
courtesy should be shown them. 

Politeness to the followers of the 
visiting team should also be stressed. 
They, too, are guests and if their 
conduct leaves something to be de- 
sired, it is still the duty of the home 
audience to set a proper example. 

This pre-season assembly should 
also feature a basketball official to 
speak on the common rules miscon- 
ceptions. A short, simple rules talk 


““NZOU probably will feel that 

April is an odd time to pub- 
lish anything on basketball. But 
the crowd problem is particularly 
acute and deserves some serious 
thought while it is still fresh in the 
minds of schoolmen. A good con- 
structive program also takes time 
to institute and exploit fully, and 
thus should be put in the hands of 
administrators well before the 
start of the season. Schoolmen will 
find that much of the material in 
this article will apply to any type 
of sports crowd.” Sam E. Clagg, 
Assistant Coach, Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


may inform the student of such 
facts as: 

1. Though a player may be in 
possession of the ball, he has no 
right to run over members of the 
opposing team. An attempt should 
be made to clarify what a man with 
the ball can and can not do. 

2. Particularly confusing is the 
rule involving the front and back 
court. Explain that a player must 
have both feet in the front court 
before he is considered out of the 
back court. This misunderstanding, 
common among crowds, is a con- 
stant source of agitation towards 
officials. The explanation may be 
carried even to the point of explain- 
ing the difference a dribble makes 
in connection with the over and 
back rule; and, also, the difference 
in this rule on a pass in from out 
of bounds and a play after a jump 
ball. 

3. Fouls can be committed by men 
not directly involved in the play. 
Many fans fail to recognize the fact 
that basketball is a non-contact 
game. 

4. Another source of trouble stems 
from the shooting of crib shots. Too 
many fans focus all their attention 
on the ball. They may be positive 
that hacking did not occur, but when 
an official sounds his whistle because 
of body contact, they will immedi- 
ately raise a clamor. In short, they 
cannot visualize a play in its entire- 
ty. 

These are only a few of the sim- 
ple situations about which a great 
deal of misconception exists. The 
clinic may be given extra force by 
having several members of the var- 
sity five, in uniform, demonstrate 
the rules under discussion. A black- 
board may also prove helpful in 
clarifying certain rules, and tech- 
nical rules films (available from the 
National Federation) are invaluable 
as educational media. 

The principal may also prepare 
literature for distribution at the 
first home game. A mimeographed 
sheet explaining some of the lesser 
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Makes any NIGHTTIME SPORTS 
EVENT a Double-Feature Attraction. 


The Choice of More Coaches in 1948 
because of Perform- 
ance Perfection. 


PLAN AHEAD— 


Cash in on 
Nighttime 
Attendance— 
Let REVERE 
Floodlight- 
ing experts 
help you 
with your 
layout. 


No. 4200— 
One of many 
floods in the 
Revere Line 
for outstanding 
illumination. 


Write for informative 
Sports Lighting Catalog. 
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6019 Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. 


SAFE SEATING 
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Indoor or Outdoor 


SEATING 


Whether it's for your gym or athletic 
field, there's a Hussey Portable Steel 
Bleacher or a Hussey Grandstand to 
meet your exact needs. 


Hussey “Portables” conform to all 
safety regulations -- can be added to 
as the need arises, last indefinitely, 
require a minimum of upkeep, are 
easily and quickly set up and taken 
down and also are moderate in cost. 
Hussey stands are the choice of New 
England schools and colleges 


Write today for FREE liter- 

ature and name of nearest 

distributor to 491 Railroad 
Street. 
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understood rules will come in very 
handy to remind the students of 
what they heard and saw at the as- 
sembly. It also furnishes a good 


means by which to educate the adult 


element in the crowd. 

The mimeographed sheet may also 
contain a “Spectator’s Creed” in 
which the moral obligation and re- 
spect for guests, can be the guiding 
theme. This may be presented in 
“Do and Don’t” or verse form, or 
it may be patterned along spiritual 
lines as follows: 


THE SPECTATOR’S CREED 


I am the spectator. There are 
many spectators here with me, but 
I must be responsible for the dig- 
nity of this spectator. As a spec- 
tator, I must uphold the highest 
traditions of my school, or of the 
school of my favor. I am a reflec- 
tion of my team, my school, my 
town, and my individual actions 
shall be viewed in the light of that 
which I reflect. I, as a spectator, am 
entitled to the belief as to what is 
fair and foul in this event which I 
view—but I shall not disagree with 
the judgment of the official, for he 
has the final authority as vested 
in him by my school; and I shall 
stand by that which my _ school 
deems right. My officials and my 
opponents and their followers are 
visitors in this house and I shall 
respect them as such. I shall be 
humble in victory, proud in defeat, 
silent in persecution, and guiding 
in example. Though there may be 
many like me, none shall surpass 
me in displayed sportsmanship. 


It is not necessary to distribute 
this literature at every game—only 
at the first contest. If the crowd, 
through forgetfulness, starts tend- 
ing toward the unruly again, the 
literature may be_ re-distributed 
later in the season. It might also be 
well to hand out this literature be- 
fore games involving close rivals 
which draw large crowds of equally 
divided loyalty. 

Such is the role of the principal. 
It could also be carried out by the 
coach. But for the best results, this 
program should be worked out be- 
tween both the principal and the 
coach. The coach seldom has the 
time to give all this the proper at- 
tention, for he has a role of his own 
to play. 


THE ROLE OF THE COACH 


It is the duty of the coach to dis- 
play qualities of good sportsman- 
ship. The team will reflect his teach- 
ing and actions. If he is loud, quar- 
relsome, and unsportsmanlike, his 
players will be likewise. It is the 
coach or ‘his players who often ini- 
tiate boisterousness which culmin- 
ates in unruly crowd action. A good 
coach will not hesitate to remove a 


contentious player from the game 
Coaches of a like nature will hesj. 
tate. 

The coach should acquaint him. 
self with the rules. Most men possess 
a good general knowledge of the 
game and its fundamentals, by 
many of them are shaky on some of 
the highly technical rules. This 
knowledge on the part of both the 
coach and his players will aid in 
the elimination of unnecessary dis- 
putes and ill-feeling toward officials, 

While it is generally assumed that 
the official has full knowledge of the 
rules and good judgment, such js 
not always the case. There are both 
good and bad officials. The coach 
or principal owes it to himself, his 
players, and his school to acquire 
the services of the best available 
officials. To do this, without causing 
trouble, necessitates the observance 
of certain practices: 

1. Good, honest officials should be 
obtained and put under contract as 
soon as the basketball schedule is 
arranged. A good coach will hire 
his officials as early as possible to 
assure himself of the best possibie 
men before all their dates are filled. 
It is the coach who waits until the 
last minute who winds up with the 
poorer officials. This method also 
assures the coach of officials whom 
the opposing coach will be glad to 
approve. 

2. If possible, the coach should 
avoid hiring local officials. This often 
exposes him to unjust criticism. By 
the same token, he should not em- 
ploy close friends. This not only 
exposes the coach to suspicion, but 
also puts the friend on something 
of a spot. The friend-official may 
react in one of two ways: either 
leaning toward the friend-coach’s 
side on questionable decisions or, in 
an attempt to show impartiality, go 
to the other extreme and favor the 
opponent. Neither practice is desir- 
able. Objectivity and friendship 
simply do not mix. 

3. The coach should avoid hiring 
the same official too often. About 
three games a season is the absolute 
limit for an official, and even then 
his appearances should be well- 
spaced. Crowds have been known 
to boo an official before a game 
through memory of some misdoing 
in a previous contest. It is a good 
idea to give the crowd a chance to 
forget. Remember, “familiarity 
breeds contempt.” 

So far, the coach’s role has dealt 
primarily with the anticipation and 
prevention of crowd rowdyism. It 
is also possible for a coach to handle 
the problem after it has arisen. Most 
coaches can obtain silence while an 
opponent is shooting a foul by sim- 
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Ball-Band Arch-Gard* 
Shoes Protect the Feet 
Where They Need It Most! 


Ball-Band ARCH-GARD shoes have be- 
come favorites for basketball, volleyball, 
handball, tennis, etc., because they fit... 
because they firmly but gently cushion 
the metatarsal arch, the longitudinal arch, 
the heel . . . because the high grade duck 
uppers are carefully tailored over special 
sports lasts. They’re the kind of shoes 
coaches and trainers know are best for 
their players. See them at the store that 
displays the Red Ball trade-mark, or 
write for full information. 


Look for the Red Ball 
in the store and on the 
sole of the shoe 


Reg. U. S. 
Pat, Off, 1901 


*Look for the name 
ARCH-GARD on the insole. . 
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| ORDER NOW 
FOR FALL... 


T-SHIRTS 

ATHLETIC SOCKS 
SWEAT SHIRTS 
WARM UPS 


BUY DIRECT — BIG VALUE 


CHAMPION 


KNITWEAR CO. 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


ATHLETIC KNITWEAR 
SPECIALIZED FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


ply standing and looking at the un- 
ruly elements in the group. 


ROLE OF THE PLAYERS 


The players directly reflect the 
attitude of their coach. For this rea- 
son, their role is a rather limited 
one. Every boy should be made to 
appreciate the meaning of the word 
“discipline.” This word is synony- 
mous with good sportsmanship. 

It embraces a moral obligation to 
play the game hard and fair and 
accept the bitter with the sweet, 
whether it comes from friend, foe, 
crowd, official, coach, or other 
source. The player can do a great 
deal to prevent or control an unruly 
crowd by observing the following: 

1. Accept a foul or any other de- 
cision, always remembering that the 
official is the game’s representative 
of justice. 

2. Don’t argue, grimace, or make 
any gestures which indicate disa- 
greement with a decision. This is 
a focal point for the fomentation of 
crowd unrest. Immediately raise 
your hand to acknowledge a foul as 
suggested by the rules. Whether the 
decision is right or wrong, this will 
lead the crowd to believe you agree 
with it and make them less prone 
to “demonstrate.” 

3. Like your coach, familiarize 
yourself with the rules, behave 
yourself on the bench, and exercise 
every means at your disposal to pre- 
vent demonstrations. 


ROLE OF .THE SPECTATOR 


It has been said that a crowd is 
“a group of heads with no brains.” 
Every mans must be taken by the 
adminisir or and coach to put 
brains in the heads of their crowds. 

The individual spectator must be 
educated on the rules of the game 
and on the meaning of tolerance and 
self-discipline. He must be informed 
on the foci of disturbances—the ele- 
ments which start disorders. 

Every crowd is made up of small 
non-responsible and_ irresponsible 
elements of disorder. The non- 
responsible elements may be com- 
prised of young children, a group 
of girls, or even a group of the 
players’ parents and their friends. 
These groups usually possess only a 
limited knowledge of the game and 
at the same time are highly sub- 
jective in nature. 

The irresponsible element differs 
from the non-responsible. It is com- 
posed of groups deliberately trying 
to create a disturbance or draw at- 
tention to themselves. They will 
raise the roof even when they know 
a proper decision has been made. 

These groups are often made up 


of band members, varsity club mem. 
bers, fraternity groups, or similar 
bodies which function as a unit 
within the school’s social structure. 
These groups are bent on exhibiting 
their loyalty by disagreeing with 
anything called against their team, 
Their unwarrented grumblings of.- 
ten pressure the assemblage into 
mass displays. 

There is still another group which 
creates crowd clamor—the individ- 
uals who do not know that basket- 
ball is a no-contact game, who have 
played little basketball under any 
supervision, and whose reason for 
playing was more for exercise than 
for the development of skill. 

They have never come to appre- 
ciate the difference between their 
rough-house game and the organ- 
ized skillful game which they view. 
As a result, they have little knowl- 
edge of the rules and a false impres- 
sion of what constitutes a foul. 

This element may be made up 
of ex-service men who played a 
little unsupervised ball while in the 
armed forces, and physical educa- 
tion and intramural athletes. 


ROLE OF THE OFFICIAL 


The official is the prime motivator 
for most crowd disorder. As a rule, 
however, he is not at fault. It is 
impossible to please everybody. Of- 
ten, though, through lack of fore- 
sight, the official may be directly 
responsible for an outburst. 

It is the duty of the official to 
know his business—to know the 
rules and the mechanics of his job. 
While an official can be forgiven for 
an occasional lack of judgment, there 
is no excuse for not knowing the 
rules and applying them with con- 
sistency. ; 

An official should also have a 
great deal of respect for his pro- 
fession. He should not be mercen- 
ary or be satisfied with doing a poor 
job so long as he is being paid for 
it. 

When a man realizes he will 
never make a good official, he should 
give up the ghost. The same holds 
true of officials who become too old 
to do a good job. It is not difficult 
to spot a poor official or a “has 
been.” Trouble follows them like 
a plague. 

BAn official also owes it to himself 

and to the game to have a physical 
check-up before each season. This 
should, ofcourse, include an eye 
tést. Some officiating organizations 
require this exam. Too many other 
organizations do not, which is 4a 
mistake. 

A good official should know some- 

(Concluded on page 67) 
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... you know it’s the finest that can be made 


Contrary to the ancient adage that there’s nothing in a 
name—the trade name KING stands for everything coaches 
seek in high quality uniforms and protective equipment 
for their teams. Up-to-the-minute design for today’s fast- 
paced games—modern functional features—expert work- 
manship—ALL are combined in King Sportswear to pro- 


duce equipment of unquestioned superiority. 


IMPORTANT! It is advisable to place your orders 
with your dealer as far in advance as possible. 


KING SPORTSWEAR - 1848 NORTH WILMOT AVE. + CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


{A Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 
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TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL 
COACHES ASSOC’TION 


Annual Coaching School 


August 1-5 
Tex. 


STAFF 


DON FAUROT 


Missouri Football 


CARL SNAVELY 


North Carolina _ Football 
ADOLPH RUPP 

Kentucky Basketball 
HANK IBA 


Oklahoma A.&M. Basketball 


EMMETT BRUNSON 


Rice Institute Track 


MARTY KAROW 


Texas A. & M. Baseball 


EDDIE WOJECKI 


Rice Institute _ Training 


—plus other Coach-Instructors and All- 
Star Football and Basketball games. For 
full particulars, write: 


L. W. McCONACHIE 
2901 COPPER STREET, EL PASO, TEXAS 


Eastern Penna. 
Scholastic Coaches Assn. 


6th Annual Clinic 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Week of June 20-24 


FOOTBALL 
Wally Butts, Georgia, ‘’T’’ 
Charley Caldwell, Princeton 
“Single Wing” 
Bob Higgins, Penn St., ‘‘Defense”’ 


BASKETBALL 
Ben Carnevale, U. S. Naval Acad. 


BASEBALL 
Charley Gelbert, Lafayette, formerly 
St. Lovis Cardinals 


TRAINING 
“Duke” Wyre, Maryland, 
Cramer Chem. Rep. 


TUITION 


Pennsylvania Coaches, $35; out-of-state, $38 
(Includes room, board, tuition, banquet) 


Golf privileges free Glen-Brook Country Club 
For reservations write: 


MARTY BALDWIN 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


COACHING 
SCHOOL 


DIRECTORY 


ADAMS ST. COLLEGE TOP-OF-THE-NA- 
TION—Alamosa, Colo. June 13-18. Ron 
Crawford, director. Courses: Football, 
Basketball, Training. Staff: Lynn Waldorf, 
Carl Snavely, Clair Bee, Vadal Peterson, 
Frank Cramer. Tuition: $25 (plus $25 for 
room and board, if desired). See adv. on 
page 48. 


ALABAMA UNIV.—Tuscaloosa, Ala. Aug. 
15-19. H. D. Drew, director. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Baseball, Track. 
Staff: Don Faurot, Alabama U. staff. Tui- 
tion: Free. 


BETHANY COLLEGE—Bethany, W. Va. 
Aug. 15-19. John J. Knight, director. 
Courses: Football. Staff: To be announced. 
Tuition: $15 (plus $15 for room and 
board). 


CALIFORNIA’S WORKSHOP AND SCHOOL 


—San Luis Obispo, Calif. Aug. 1-12. 
Vernon H. Meacham, director. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Baseball, Track, 


Wrestling, Tennis, Physical Ed., Training, 
Administration, others. Staff: Lynn Wal- 
dorf and Staff, Everett Dean, Lawson 
Little, Jim Thompson, Jess Hill, Brooklyn 
Dodgers, others. Tuition: $7. 


COLBY COLLEGE—Waterville, Me. June 16- 
18. Ellsworth W. Millett, director. Courses: 
Football, Basketball. Staff: Arthur Valpey, 
Adolph Rupp. Tuition: $15. 


COLORADO COLLEGE—Colorado Springs, 
Colo. June 6-10. Allison K. Binns, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Training. 
Staff: Frank Leahy, Ed Krause, Bill Early. 
Tuition: $25 (plus $25 for board and 
room). See adv. on page 49. 


COLORADO UNIV.—Boulder, Colo. June 
17-July 22, first term; July 25-Aug. 26, 
second term. Harry G. Carlson, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, Intra- 
murals, Recreation, Training, Gymnastics, 
Curriculum Building. Staff: Dallas Ward, 
Forrest Cox, Frank Potts, Frank Prentup, 
V. K. Brown, Charlie Vavra, Roland Balch. 
Tuition: Per term, $27.50, residents; 
$55.50, non-residents. 


CONNECTICUT UNIV.—Storrs, Conn. Aug. 
22-25. George Van Bibber, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Baseball, 
Track, Soccer. Staff: Carl Snavely, George 
K. James, J. O. Christian, Howard Hob- 
son, Hugh S. Greer, John Y. Squires, 
Frank Kavanagh, others. Tuition: $10. 


EASTERN PENNA. COACHES ASSN.—East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. June 20-24. Marty Bald- 
win, director. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball, Baseball, Training. Staff: Wally 
Butts, Charley Caldwell, Bob Higgins, Ben 
Carnevale, Charley Gelbert, Duke Wyre. 
Tuition: $32, Assn. members; $35, state 
coaches; $38, others (includes room and 

oard). See adv. on page 46. 


The Pennsylvania 


State College 


Graduate and Summer 
undergraduate Sessions 
work in health 1949 


education, phys- 

ical education, recreation, and 
athletics leading to certifica- 
tion and degree requirements. 


Series of one week coaching 
courses in various sports for 
men and women. 


Health Education Workshop 
in Rural School Health—June 
27 to July 16 and July 18 to 
August 6. 


More than 450 courses in 
total program. 


Instructional fees and living 
expenses moderate, with no 
special fees charged to out-of- 
State students. 


For further information address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Room 104, Burrowes Building 


The Pennsylvania State College 
STATE COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 


One to 15 weeks 


summer program 


4th Annual EDINBORO 
COACHING SCHOOL 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EDINBORO, PA. AUG. 9-12 


CHARLEY CALDWELL 


and Princeton U. Staff 
“Modern Single Wing” 


REX ENRIGHT 
and South Carolina Staff 
“The T Formation” 


All-Star Football Game on Aug. 12 
FEE: $25 (includes room and board) 


JIM HYDE 


Academy High School, Pa. 


Erie, 


— 
| 
| 
— 
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FOAM-RUBBER FILLED 
FOOTBALL DUMMIES 


The Most Revolutionary Improvement Ever Made in Football Dummies 
Extensive Tests Prove It Superior in Every Way to Conventional Equipment 


LONG BLOCKING DUMMY 
Ht. 54° Wr. 80 Ibs. 


STANDING 
BLOCKING wesvanes 
TACKLING DUMMY DUMMY 
Ht. 40’ Wr. 50 Ibs. SCRIMMAGE Ht. 42” Wt. 65 Ibs. 
DUMMY He. 50°’ 
Wt. 50 Ibs. ae DUMMY MMA, Wt. 40 Ibs. 
Ht. 34° Wr. 28 ibs. 
FOAMPAK 
Mn | 
FOAMPAK 


= PM 10 + PM 50 + PM 20 = PM 30 


$17.00 $9.50 $20.00 $19.00 ermen 
$18.00 


= PM 40 


$19.50 FEELS ALIVE—Firm, pliable, resilient, shock 
absorbing. 


RETAINS SHAPE INDEFINITELY—Will not 
pack or settle. 


Strong 33 oz. quality Canvas Cover with heavy. reinforced, moisture-proof, rubber 
bottom protection extending 6” over sides. Strongly sewed 2” webbing loop handles. 


300 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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LOUISIANA HIGH SCHOOL COACHES’ ASSOCIATION 


Fourteenth Annual Coaches School 


AUGUST 10-11 - 12 — 1949 
TULANE UNIVERSITY CAMPUS, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
AIR CONDITIONED LECTURE BUILDING 


Free Housing for coaches on Tulane campus 
Meals can be obtained at University cafeteria 


LECTURERS: 
Football: 
Blair Cherry — U. of Texas — “’T’ formation. 
Matty Bell, SMU — “Single Wing’ formation. 
Basketball: 
Ed Diddle, W. Ky. S., will demonstrate with five of his players. 
Training: 
Bill Dayton, Tulane University. 


and 
TULANE UNIVERSITY COACHING STAFF 


COACHES OF NORTH SQUAD: Head Coach, J. E. “Fuzz” Brown, Istrouma Hi. 
District Runnerup, Class “AA” 
Assistant: Loy Camp, Class “A” state champions, 1949. 
Trainer: Bill Ruple, Neville Hi, runner up in Class “A” 


SOUTH SQUAD: Head Coach, “Buck” Seeber, state champs in “AA”, 1949. 
Fortier of New Orleans 
Trainer: “Pete” Maihles 


Assistant: Milton Clavier 


All-Star game will be played Aug. 13 at 8:00 P. M. e City Park Stadium 


REGISTRATION FEES: 


$ 2.00 Louisiana High School Coaches 
$ 5.00 Louisiana College Coaches 


For further information write to: WOODROW W. TURNER, Sec.-Treas., Lovisiana High 
School Coaches Association, Columbia, Louisiana. 


$ 5.00 Out-of-State High School Coaches 
$10.00 Out-of-State College Coaches 


m= Meet them...At The Top of The Nation uu- 


WALDORF SNAVELY BEE PETERSON 


U.California U.No. Carolina Long Island U. U. of Utah 
FOOTBALL FOOTBALL BASKETBALL BASKETBALL 


ace ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 
Colorful... Zoot...ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


lra Richardson, President, presents these four outstanding 
men as instructors in 


THE NATION’S TOP COACHING SCHOOL 
at the “/ofe of the Nation 


JUNE 13th to JUNE 18th, 1949 


Enjoy a grand vacation: The region surrounding Alamosa 
is an ideal fishing and vacation resort for you and your family. 


HOUSING FACILITIES will be plentiful and ideal if 
reservations are made early. 

For COMPLETE DETAILS and further information 

please write to: RON CRAWFORD, Director, 

Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado 


EDINBORO COACHING SCHOOL —Edin. 
boro, Pa. Aug. 9-12. Jim Hyde, director. 
Staff: Charley Caldwell and Princeton 
Staff, Rex Enright and South Caroling 
Staff. Tuition: $25 (includes room and 
board). See adv. on page 46. 


FREMONT COACHING SCHOOL—Fremont, 
Mich. Aug. 25-26. L. J. Gotschall, direc. 

* tor. Course: Basketball. Staff: Adolph 
Rupp, others. Tuition: $6.50. 


GEORGIA COACHES ASSN.—Atlanta, Ga, 
Aug. 15-20. Dwight Keith, director, 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, 
Training. Staff: Frank Leahy, Carl Snave. 
ly, Wally Butts, Adolph Rupp, Clyde Little. 
field, Duke Wyre, others. Tuition: Mem. 
bers, free; non-members—$10, basketball; 
$10, football; $15, both. 


IDAHO COACHES ASSN.—Boise, Ida. Aug. 
8-13. Jerry Dellinger, director. Courses: 
Football, Basketball, Track, Baseball. 
Staff: To be announced. Tuition: $10. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL—Logans. 
port, Ind. Aug. 8-10. Cliff Wells, director. 
Staff: Tony Hinkle, Everett N. Case, Cliff 
Wells. Tuition: $12. 


KANSAS COACHING SCHOOL—Topeka, 
Kan. Aug. 22-26. E. A. Thomas, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, Six- 
Man Football, Training. Staff: To be an- 
nounced. 


KANSAS UNIV.—Lawrence, Kan. June 13- 
25 (Advanced Football); June 27-July 26 
(Advanced Basketball); June 27-Aug. 6 
(Physical Education). E. C. Quigley and 
Henry A. Shenk, directors. Staff: J. V. 
Sikes, Phog Allen, Univ. Physical Ed Staff. 
Tuition: Regular Univ. fees. 


LOUISIANA COACHES ASSN.—Columbia, 
La. Aug. 10-12. Gernon Brown and Buck 
Seeber, directors. Courses: Football, Bas- 
ketball, Training. Staff: Blair Cherry, 
Matty Bell, Ed Diddle, Bill Dayton, others. 
Tuition: $2, state h. s. coaches; $5, state 
college and outside h. s. coaches; $10, 
outside college coaches. See adv. on 
page 48. 


MARYLAND UNIV. TRAINING SCHOOL— 
College Park, Md. June 10-11. Duke 
Wyre, director. Staff: Dr. George Bennett, 
Dr. Thurston Adams, Dr. Harry A. Bishop, 
Ernie McKenzie, Dick Simonson, Fritz 
Lutz, others. Tuition: Free. 


MICHIGAN ATHLETIC ASSN. (Lower Penin- 
sula)—Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Aug. 15-19. 
D. P. Rose, director. Courses: Football, 
Basketball Training. Staff: To be an- 
nounced. Tuition: $15 (room and board 
charge). 


MICHIGAN ATHLETIC ASSN. (Upper Penin- 
sula)—Marquette, Mich. Aug. 8-12. C. V. 
Money, director. Courses: Football, Bas- 
ketball, Training. Staff: To be announced. 
Tuition: $15 (room and board charge). 


Murray St. College Coaching School 
MURRAY, KY. JUNE 10, 11 
%& Ray Eliot, Illinois, Football 
%& Ed. Hickey, St. Louis, Basketball 
Tuition: $5. entire session 


Y STEWART 
MURRAY ST. COLLEGE, MURRAY, KY. 
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MINNESOTA COACHES ASSN.—Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Aug. 22-24. Chet Roan and 
H. R. Peterson, directors. Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball. Staff: Bernie Bierman, 
Ozzie Cowles, Vern Morrison. Tuition: 
Members, free; others, $10. 


MISSOURI UNIV.—Columbia, Mo. June 16- 
18. Don Faurot, director. Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Track, Baseball, Train- 
ing. Staff: Matty Bell, Don Faurot, Wilbur 
Stalcup, Tom Botts, John Simmons, others. 


Tuition: $10. 


MONTANA ST. UNIV.—Missoula, Mont. 
July 25-29. Clyde W. Hubbard, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball. Stoff: 
Adolph Rupp, Ted Shipkey. Tuition: $10. 


MURRAY ST. COLLEGE—Murray, Ky. June 
10-13. Roy Stewart, director. Courses: 
Football, Basketball. Staff: Ray Eliot, Ed 
Hickey. Tuition: $5. See adv. on page 
48. 


NEW YORK BASKETBALL SCHOOL—Han- 
cock, N. Y. Aug. 18-20. John E. Sipos, 
director. Staff: Howard Hobson, Marion 
Crawley, others. Tuition: $10. 


NEW YORK STATE—Rochester, N. Y. Aug. 
22-27. Philip J. Hammes, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Baseball, 
Track, Six-Man Football, Wrestling, Train- 
ing. Staff and Tuition: To be announced. 
See adv. on page 49. 


NORTH DAKOTA ST. COLLEGE—Fargo, 
N. D. May 6-7. Howard Bliss, director. 
Courses: Football, Six-Man Football. Staff: 
Burt Ingwersen, Walter Hunting, Earl 
Bute, others. Tuition: $3. 


PENN ST. COLLEGE—State College, Pa. 
June 27-Sept. 2 (one-week coaching 
courses in specific sport); June 27-July 16 
and July 18-Aug. 6, health education 
workshop in rural school health. Courses: 
All Sports, Health Ed, Physical Ed, Recre- 
ation. Staff: Bob Higgins, John Lawther, 
Bill Jeffrey, Joe Bedenk, and other mem- 
bers of Coaching and Physical Ed Staff. 
See adv. on page 46. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN COACHING SCHOOL 
—Billings, Mont. July 18-23. Herb J. 
Klindt, director. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball, Training. Staff: Lynn Waldorf, Ed 
Hickey, others. Tuition: $25. 


SOUTH CAROLINA COACHES—Columbia 
S. C. Aug. 4-10. Harry H. Hedgepath, 
director. Courses: Football, Basketball. 
Staff: Lee Patton, Carl Snavely. Tuition: 
Members, $5 for each or $7.50 for both; 
non-members, $10 for each or $15 for 


both. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ATHLETIC ASSN.—Huron, 
S. D. Aug. 16-19. R. M. Walseth, direc- 
tor. Courses: Football, Basketball, Six- 
Man Football, Training. Staff: Ev Shelton, 
Ray Duncan, Lloyd Stein, others. Tuition: 
Free. 


Fifth Annual 


New York State Coaching School 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. AUG. 22-27 


Courses in Football, Basketball, Baseball, Track, Six-Man 
Football, Wrestling, Training. Staff to be announced. 


PHILIP J. HAMMES [ROCIOR Ht. 5. 


“ALL NOTRE DAME STAFF” 


Colorado College Coaching School 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
JUNE 6TH TO JUNE 10TH, 1949 


e FRANK LEAHY 
Head Football Coach, U. of Notre Dame 
e ED (MOOSE) KRAUSE 


Head Basketball (Football Line Coach) 
U. of Notre Dame 


e BILL EARLY | 
Backfield Coach, U. of Notre Dame 
Featuring “THE NOTRE DAME SYSTEM” 


Enjoy a grand vacation at America’s most popular 
summer resort—at the foot of world famous Pike’s Peak. 


Housing facilities will be plentiful and ideal if reser- 
vations are made early. Accommodations available 
on Colorado College Campus. 


Tuition: $25.00; Board and Room $25.00 per person 


For complete details and further information please write to: 


Allison Binns, Director Coaching School 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


BLEACHER AND STADIUM 
materials 


Will remain scarce during 1949 and it is apparent that demand 
will continue to exceed supply for at least another year. 


We urge you to anticipate your 1949 requirements and place your 
orders immediately so that you may assure yourself of delivery 
as desired. 


We offer, without obligation, the advice and suggestions of our 
engineering department as well as business experience gained 
through more than 50 years service to our customers. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


(ESTABLISHED 1895) 


BOX 33, URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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and All-Star Games 


@ 


AUG. 15-20 33 
Univ. of Utch, Salt Lake City % 


A 
a 


LEO (DUTCH) MEYER, TCU 33 
(Single Wing) 


4+ 


JIM AIKEN, Oregon 


(T-formation) 


‘ee @ 


. 


CLAIR BEE, Long Island 
(Basketball) 


a 
re @ 4 


} All-Star basketball game, Aug. 19 
All-Star football game, Aug. 20 


TUITION $15.00 


Includes tickets to All-Star games 


ALAA AAAAAA 


Write to 


DON DIXON, 2483 So. 15 East, ; 
3 Salt Lake City, Utah 


@ 
a 
TT AAAAAAAASA 


GAME aud 


TARG ETS? 


Mossberg 4-power 
scopes will give you 
loads more fun—as 
well as better results. 
And, at the new low 
price, every shooter 
should have one. 
Amazingly conveni- 
ent Internal Adjust- 
ments for windage 
and elevation. 


New Low Price 


SEE THEM AT 

YOUR DEALER'S 

FREE catalog on 
request 

No soles at factory 

98704 ST. JOHN ST., NEW HAVEN 5, CONN. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIV.—Carbondale, 
ill. Aug. 22-24. Glenn A. Martin, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball. Staff: Don 
Faurot, Hank Iba, Burt Ingwersen. Tuition: 
Free. 


STANFORD UNIV.—Stanford, Calif. June 
20-25. Al Masters, director. Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Baseball, Track. Staff: 
Marchie Schwartz, Everett Dean, Harry 
Wolter, Jack Weiershauser, and full staffs. 
Tuition: $55 for three hours Univ. credit; 
free, if no credit is desired. (Only high 
school and junior college coaches in state 
eligible to attend.) 


TENNESSEE ATHLETIC ASSN.—Knoxville. 
Tenn. July 27-30. Farmer Johnson, direc- 
tor. Courses: Football, Basketball, Train- 
ing. Staff: Herman Hickman, U. of Ten- 
nessee Staff, Mickey O’Brien, others. 
Tuition: $10. 


TEXAS COACHES ASSN.—Beaumont, Tex. 
Aug. 1-5. L. W. McConachie, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Track, Base- 
ball, Training. Staff: Don Faurot, Carl 
Snavely, Hank Iba, Adolph Rupp, Emmett 
Brunson, Marty Karow, Eddie Wojecki, 
others. Tuition: $10, members; $15, non- 
members and college coaches. See adv. 
on page 46. 


UTAH COACHES ASSN.—Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Aug. 15-20. Don Dixon, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball. Staff: Dutch 
Meyer, Jim Aiken, Clair Bee. Tuition: $15. 
See adv. on page 50.. 


VIRGINIA 
Va. Aug. 


COACHES ASSN.—Blacksburg, 
17-20. W. L. Younger, director. 
Courses: Football, Basketball, Six-Man 
Football, Training. Staff: Football 
Basketball staffs of U. of Virginia, Vir- 
ginia Tech, William & Mary, U. of Rich- 
mond, V.M.1., Washington & Lee. Tuition: 
Free, state coaches; $10, others. 


WASHINGTON COACHES ASSN.—Seattle, 
Wash. Aug. 22-27. A. J. (Swede) Lind- 
quist, director. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball, Track, Baseball. Staff: Bud Wilken- 
son, Frosty Cox, Jack Mooberry, H. V. 
Porter, others. Tuition: Free, members; 
$10, non-members. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIV.—Morgantown, W. 
Va. June 27-Aug. 1 (one week each to 
football, basketball, track, baseball, 
wrestling, training). F. J. Holter, director. 
Staff: Dud DeGroot, Wes Fesler, Lee Pat- 
ton, John Lawther, Chick Davies, Duke 
Wyre, others. Tuition: $5 per hour, state 
residents; $7 per hour, others. (One hour 
of graduate credit per week of attend- 
ance.) 


WISCONSIN COACHES ASSN.—Madison, 
Wis. Aug. 15-20. Harold A. Metzen, di- 
rector. Courses: Football, Basketball, Six- 
Man Football, Training. Staff: Ivy Wil- 
liamson and Wisconsin Staff, Adolph 
Rupp, others. Tuition: $1, members; $10, 
non-members. 


WYOMING UNIV.—Laramie, Wyo. Aug. 
8-13. Glenn J. Jacoby, director. Courses: 
Football, Basketball. Staff: To be an- 
nounced. Tuition: $10. 
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PRO-BELT 
for Sacro-lliac Support 


® Scientifically designed to relieve the 
pelvis from shock and strain in vigorous 
sport activity. Order through your Sports 
Dealer or write ° 


PROFESSIONAL APPLIANCE CO. 
1139 E. Knapp St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


LOCKER BASKETS 
Woven and welded check- 
ing baskets. 


UNIFORM HANGERS 
Space saving uniform 
hangers. 


Made from heavy gage, 
doubly welded steel wire. 
Available in sizes to meet 
your locker room needs. 
Write for descriptive lit- 
erature. 


AMERICAN 


WIRE FORM CO. 
267-273 Grant Ave., 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


H. & R. DRY MARKERS 
THREE MODELS 
e Force Feed — Quick Shut- 
off — Large Capacity 
e Easy to fill and operate 
e@ No Brushes or Screens 


ACCLAIMED AT THE 
N.C.A.A. 
AT 
SAN 
FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 
JAN. 7-8, ‘49 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


PRIZE 


RIBBONS 
TROPHIES 


For Athletic and 
Scholastic Events 
Send for free catalogue today 


REGALIA MFG. COMPANY 


Dept. 102, Rock Island, Ill. 


BASEBALL UNIFORMS 


EQUIPMENT @ WARM UP JACKETS 


Write for free catalog and fabric samples 


SOLIN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
414 East Tremont Ave., New York 57, N. Y. 
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OFFICIAL 
BASEBALL GUIDE 


The 1949 edition of the Of- 
ficial Baseball Guide contains 
complete major league aver- 
ages, plus official averages of 
58 minor leagues. Revised 
playing rules and World’s 
Series and All-Star game 
reports. 


$1.00 POSTPAID 


BASEBALL REGISTER 


Brand new 1949 edition of 
the Baseball Register con- 
tains complete playing facts, 
figures and personal data 
about The Game’s “400.” Also, 
the thrill-packed feature, ““Ten 
Greatest Rallies of All Time,” 
and life story (condensed) of 
Gene Bearden of Cleveland 
Indians. 


$2.00 POSTPAID 


THE DOPE BOOK 


Complete new issue of The 
Dope Book gives you impor- 
tant averages and “mosts” at 
your fingertips, plus special 
features including careers of 
major league managers, ten 
outstanding teams of all time 
and complete roster of 1949 
major league players. 


50¢ POSTPAID 


THE REAL BABE RUTH 


* For the first time, THE REAL 
m' BABE RUTH gives the intimate 


story of the game’s most color- 
ful figure, told by the famous 
New York writer, Dan Daniel, 
who traveled with and knew 


the Babe throughout his career. 
Plus companion feature, “I Re- 
' member Ruth,” a series of anec- 


dotes by H. G. Salsinger of the 


» Detroit News. More than 100 
| photos. 


$3.00 POSTPAID 


PUBLICATIONS 


~ 


BOOKS 


to COACHES 
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Ruth Book Ready-- See Gilt Offer-- Page 28 


he Sporting News ..... 


WE 126, VI ST. LOUTS, DECEMBER 15, 1948 


Om 


an LOOPS 


BOXING 


Che All-Sports News * 2: 


The National Baseball Weekly Offers 
15% Discount to Coaches 


FOR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE SPORTING NEWS 


Coaches, players and fans of all sports make The Sport- 

_ing News a weekly reading habit because of its spar- 
kling features and “inside” stories. The Sporting News 
offers, in season, the special extra sections, “The Quar- 
terback” and “All-Sports News” at no extra charge. 
Enjoy The Sporting News at your home or school office 
at special coaches’ rate of 15 per cent discount from the 
regular yearly rate of $8. Total cost with discount is 
only $6.80. 


CHARLES C. SPINK & SON 


2018 Washington Avenve 
St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


Enclosed is check [] Money Order [|] to the amount of 


$ for which please send me the following: 
OFFICIAL BASEBALL GUIDE @ $1.00 postpaid. (J 
BASEBALL REGISTER @ $2.00 postpaid... 
THE DOPE BOOK @ 50c postpaid... 
THE REAL BABE RUTH @ $3.00 postpaid... ie 


THE SPECIAL OFFER TO COACHES 


of 15% discount for the Sporting News for subscription of one 
year at $8.00. Discount $1.20, Coaches’ price $6.80... 2 


School 


Address 
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Boost Gym Interest 
to New Heights with 


TRAMPOLINING 
By NISSEN 


NISSEN—Creator of 
America’s First 
Standard 
TRAMPOLINE* 
founded the active, 
bounding sport of 


TRAMPOLINING 
EXCLUSIVELY 
NISSEN 
, line Flashfold 48-T 
Nissen Trampolines 


trained World War Il Lighter—Larger 


flyers and paratroops. ONE MAN FOLDS 
Nissen Trampolines IT! ONE MINUTE 
have won thousands of DOES IT! 


fans in AAU-sanctioned 
gym competitions and 
in university, college, high school and Y ranks. 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE and PRICES. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


200 A Avenue NW_~ Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Indoor 
and 
Outdoor 
Models 


"Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U_ Pat. Off. 


Balls, Strikes, and Outs are formed by 
1 inch bull’s eyes. Manually operated 
scoring numbers 10 inches high. Yellow 
numbers used for scoring inning in 
progress. A “New” NADEN 
Feature is the two indicator 
lights above the letters H and E. 
When a hit is made, red light 
comes on above H. When error 
is made, light comes on above 
the E. Board is mounted on two 
six inch steel I beams 20 feet 
N-410 long. 


WE BUILD SCOREBOARDS TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE AND PRICES 


H 
BALLS STRIKES 


NADEN’S ELECTRIC BASEBALL SCOREBOARD — 


—— NADEN & SONS - WEBSTER CITY, 
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Control Your Pitcher 


(Continued from page 20) 


ing your arm back. The throw 
should be on its way by the time 
your body is completely around. 

5. Never wind up with a man on 
first or second. With a runner on 
third, a wind-up is permissible, if 
it isn’t too deliberate. 

6. With a runner on third in scor- 
ing position, feed the batter low 
curve balls. This is the toughest 
pitch to convert into a long outfield 
fly. 

7. Never throw a slow ball with 
first occupied, as you are handi- 
capping your catcher. 

8. Don’t be afraid to throw to the 
bases. Even if you don’t pick a run- 
ner off, the throw keeps him that 
extra stride away from the next 
base and makes the batter over- 
anxious. 

9. Aim for the first baseman’s 
right knee when you throw. 

10. Forget the runner once you 
start your delivery to the batsman. 
You can’t have one eye on each and 
expect to hit your target. 


GOOD FOLLOW THROUGH 


11. Be ready to field any type of 
ball» by squaring away after your 
delivery. That is, finish the pitch 
with both feet about parallel, knees 
bent slightly, and the body bent a 
littie forward from-the waist up. 
This will come naturally with a 
good follow through. 

12. Remember there is always a 
base to cover. Never just stand and 
watch the show on any kind of hit. 

13. Don’t be discouraged by errors 
when you are pitching good ball, 
just as you don’t expect your team- 
mates to give up when you are hav- 
ing a poor day. Your discourage- 
ment will give the opposition all 
kinds of confidence. 

14. Try not to look worried if you 
get into trouble. A big grin will give 
your teammates confidence and 
make the batter a little less sure of 
himself. 

15. Don’t get upset if your coach 
starts to warm up another pitcher. 
It doesn’t always signify a lack of 
confidence in you. It’s good baseball 
to always have another moundsman 
ready. 

Since pitchers top the list when 
it comes to temperament, probably 
because they are always working 
under pressure, here are a few sug- 
gestions to follow in developing the 
pitcher’s confidence and control: 

1. Study your pitcher thoroughly 


[A 
VIS 0010 
HOME 0003 
= | 


before attempting to do any serious 
coaching. 

2. Determine which of these types 
he is: (a) serious, (b) moody, (c) 
happy-go-lucky. 

3. Find out as early as possible if 
he possesses the will to win. 

4. Is he a team player or an in- 
dividualist? 

5. Does he get along with the 
other players? Many pitchers don’t 
because they ride the players who 
make errors behind them. To be 
really successful over a period of 
years, the pitcher will need eight 
friends behind him. 

6. Does he get rattled easily? Does 
he think a situation out? 

7. What is his home life like? 
Very often this will be the real 
cause behind a pitcher’s failure. 

8. Does he care if he loses or can 
he just shrug it off? 

9. Does he keep himself in shape 
or must he be pushed? 7 

10. Does he loaf when fielding or 
batting because he is the pitcher? 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


There are many different ways to 
handle these situations, but a few 
old faithfuls to remember are: 

1. Be patient with the nervous, 
hard-working type. 

2. Bear down on the lazy, moody 
type and let him know right at the 
outset that you can get along with- 
out him. 

3. Keep the loafers busy shagging 
flies. 

4. Get them all to have confidence 
in you. If you can do this, they will 
bring you their troubles and not 
carry them to the mound. 

5. Instill in them the thought that 
they are better than any batter they 
face. 

6. Get them to think out a situa- 
tion. 

7. Make your pitchers get ahead 
of the batter. 

8. Don’t be a nagger. Nothing will 
upset a highly strung boy more. 

9. Get acquainted with his family. 
You will be surprised at the little 
helpful things you may discover. 

10. Stick as long as possible with 
a boy who is trying hard, but yank 
the lazy, careless type as soon as 
you think he is not giving all he has. 

11. Impress upon all your pitchers 
the importance of always staying in 
condition and the necessity of hav- 
ing the legs in shape. 

Since your pitcher represents at 
least 75% of your chances of win- 
ning any given game, the time spent 
with him will not be wasted. And, 
remember, he must have control of 
himself before he can hope to con- 
trol the ball. 
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FREE! 


“Tennis Tactics’ — For use 
in tennis instruction and 
stimulation of player inter- 
est. This popular booklet on 
tennis court-strategy is a 
helper for tennis coaches 
and physical education di- 
rectors. Tested in ALT 
Teaching Material Sets. 
Pocket-sized, colorfully il- 
lustrated and _ indexed. 
Write now to reserve the 
quantity you need. 


The importance of good equipment is a fundamen- 
tal with Coaches and Directors of school athletics. 
Cortland Radio Frequency RESIN-BONDED tennis 
frames fulfill this primary requirement . . . multi-ply 
laminations of hardwood are welded into a sealed 
unit that is stronger than the original wood and 
make an exceptional all-weather, all-court racket. 


Ask your equipment supplier to show you these 
superior tennis rackets — twelve select models to 
suit every playing and price requisite. Look for the 
Radio Frequency RESIN-BONDED label on the 
racket. Whether it is varsity, intramural, or individ- 
ual tennis, there is a Cortland tennis racket that will 
give the desired performance. The best buy for you 

rackets made for school tennis . . . Cortland. . 


CORTLAND LINE CO., INC., CORTLAND, N. Y. 


CURTAINS for Your Football Field! 


To insure larger gate receipts, enclose your 
gridiron with a “Taylor Made” Canvas Curtain 


% Made of 10 oz. white canvas 
with a *%%” rope sewed in the top 
and bottom to insure firmness; and 
a 2” snap every 12 in. on top and 
bottom. The canvas is reinforced at 


every snap. 


Orders received in April, May and June for September Ist 
delivery will receive a 5% discount. Write for samples 
or any further details. YOU CAN’T BEAT THIS BUY. 


300 East Pacific TAYLOR MFG. CO. Salina, Kansas 


% Our feature size is 6 ft. or any 
width you prefer. 

% Price—72¢ per running foot on 
our feature width. The 100 ft. length 
is the best size to handle efficiently. 
You may order any length. 
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TEAMWORK SOLVES 
THE EQUIPMENT PROBLEM 


Order Early and Your Manufacturer Will Give 
You the Equipment You Want When You Want It 


Championship teams are not hastily thrown to- 
gether in the fall. They are the product of long- 
range thinking and careful preparation. The same 
principle applies to top-drawer equipment. No 
manufacturer can equip your team as thoroughly 
and as attractively as you would like, unless you 
give him the time to do so. Special color schemes, 
fabrics, and sizes demand painstaking care and 
preparation. And to get exactly what you want at 
the time you want it, it is a wise idea to get your 
order in well in advance. 


That means NOW. Most of you know NOW what 
you will need next fall. By placing the bulk of your 
order early, you will assure yourself of prompt de- 
livery. If you wait, you may lose out on the special 
details you want. Certain items may not be available, 
and the manufacturer may not be able to inculcate 
the attractive but intricate color schemes you desire. 


In short, the solution to the equipment problem is 
TEAMWORK—teamwork between the purchaser 
and the manufacturer. To carry out your assignment 
in this winning combination, ORDER EARLY. By 
doing so, you will assure yourself of super service 
in obtaining the finest equipment available for the 
price you want:to pay. 
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— new S5 is soaring to popularity be- 
cause of its outstanding performance, 
its appearance and its rugged durability. 
New leather especially developed for the $5 
is anilene dyed, has desirable tacky finish 
and far surpasses any leather previously 
used. New streamline shape assures ease in 
handling and makes a more perfectly bal- 
anced ball. The new S5 is triple lined for 
lasting shape. Complete with one 11% 
piece all rubber bladder only 

ASK THOSE WHO USE THE S5 .ccccceces 
OUR RECOMMENDATION 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
106 LIBERTY ST. © ADA, OHIO 


FINEST BAT 
STOCK GROWN 


© 
PERFECTLY 
AIR-DRIED 


PRECISELY 
BALANCED 


4 


PROFESSIONAL 
BONE-RUBBED 
FEEL! 


( On Arkansas Travelers Only? 


tt Setter Dealers 


SOFTBALL AND 


RAUELER CORKBALL BATS 
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Oznte GYM MAT FELT 


Your 


assurance 
thet the 


Gym Mat 


Fou 


SAFE Guaranteed 100% free from broken needles or other foreign 
OZITE all-hair felt is thoroughly cleaned and 
sterilized. 


Gym mats filled with genuine OZITE hair felt stay 
RESILIENT Tesilient longer. The laminated construction makes 
a firm, yet springy cushion that protects students and athletes from 


injury: 
OZITE Gym Mat Felt will not bunch, spread or pack 
DURABLE down—will stand up under hard usage and retain its 


cushioning qualities throughout the life of the mat. 
OZITE Gym Mat filler lasts longer because the 


ECONOMICAL hair fibre is practically indestructible. Its springy 
a its long-lived economy and absolute safety make it the 
st buy. 


Specify OZITE Gym Mat Felt as the filler the next time you order 
mats for tumbling, boxing, wrestling, or bumpers in the gymnasium. 
For more details write to Dept. P-94. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54 


GYMNASIUM 


Certified 


“OZITE” FILLED 


Atlas *‘Certified’’ Mats are the finest that can be produced for all kinds 
of gymnasium work. Filled with genuine, needle-free OZITE. Square 
cut edges, closely tufted with triple-knotted, waxed seine twine. Avail- 
able in 1”, 2”, 3” thickness, in two quality duck covers, to any size you 
specify. Used in colleges, high schools and clubs throughout the country. 


New catalog No. 12 describes and illustrates equipment for Baseball, 
Football, Basketball, Boxing, Gym and Field, etc. Write for it today! 


ATLAS ATHLETIC EQUIP. CO., 1240 S. Seventh, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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NEW BOOKS 


@ EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL AC. 
TIVITIES (Physical Education and Recreo. 
tion for Elementary Grades). By Pattric 
Ruth O'Keefe and Helen Fahey. Pp. 309. 
Ilustrated—tables, photos, and drawings. 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co. $4. 


AS director and supervisor, respec- 
tively, of health and physical educa- 
tion for the Kansas City (Mo) 
Public Schools, Pattric Ruth O’Keefe 
and Helen Fahey are_ singularly 
qualified to meet the long-felt need 
for a manual of desirable practices, 
activities, and procedures for admin- 
istrators of elementary school physi- 
cal education programs. 

Using their extensive knowledge 
and experience as a springboard, the 
authors present practically and log- 
ically the bases for selecting activi- 
ties, the fundamental principles un- 
derlying the program, the objectives 
of the program, the desirable amount 
of time to devote to the total pro- 
gram, @he numerous activities, and 
the criteria for evaluating the ac- 
tivities. 

The book not only presents the 
activities that should be included in 
the program, but shows clearly how 
the program can be adapted to vary- 
ing situations where facilities and 
equipment affect the type and nature 
of the program. 

Part I deals with outdoor activities, 
Part II with indoor activities, and 
Part III with special events such as 
pageants and auditorium programs. 
Suggestions and plans are presented 
in non-technical terms so that they 
may be easily understood and utilized 
by teachers, recreation leaders, and 
parents, as well as by specialists. 

Everyone responsible in any way 
for the proper growth and develop- 
ment of the elementary school child, 
will find this book of solidly concrete 
value. 


@ PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS MADE EASY. By William A. Hea- 
ley. Pp. 81. Illustrated—drawings and 
photos. Danville, I/l.: The Interstate Print- 
ers and Publishers, Inc. $2. 


IN an attempt to justify his pro- 
gram, the physical educator has come 
to lean more and more on the “dem- 
onstration” type activity. The demon- 
stration represents a wholesome con- 
structive form of publicity for the 
physical education program and af- 
fords the administrator a_ golden 
opportunity to show the public just 
what is being done in the school. 
In this book, William A. Healey, 
varsity basketball coach and physical 
educator at Eastern Illinois State 
College, shows you exactly how to 
organize and present these “shows” 
to the public. Using 102 diagrams 
and 23 pictures, he describes 23 dif- 
ferent types of demonstrations. The 
descriptions are terse and crystal 
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clear, with every activity especially 
adapted to the high school gym. 
Among the demonstrations de- 
scribed are those featuring apparatus, 
tumbling, pyramids, basketball drills, 
dancing, wrestling, archery, golf tech- 
niques, relays, games of low organi- 
zation, first aid drill, living statuary, 


stunts, clown act, marching, and 
rope jumping. 
@ LEISURE AND RECREATION (Revised 


Edition). By Martin H. and Esther S. 
Neumeyer. Pp. 411. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co. $4.50. 


WHILE the authors take essentially 
the same point of view as in the 
earlier work, they have greatly im- 
proved and clarified the analysis of 
the subject matter. 

They have brought the material 
up to date; arranged the topics in a 
more logical sequence; concentrated 
the discussions of the development 
of leisure, the recreation movement, 
and the conditioning factors; and 
organized the other materials in a 
more systematic way to stress the 
group aspects of leisure and recrea- 
tion rather than the theories of play 
and recreation. 

The 16 main chapter headings in- 
clude: leisure—a new outlook; de- 
velopment of leisure and recreation; 
recreation movement in the U.S.; 
recreation movements in other lands; 
world trends in recreation; condi- 
tioning factors of leisure and recrea- 
tion; leisure and personality; pre- 
paring for leisure; theories of play 
and recreation; group aspects of 
recreation: recreation and social mal- 
adjustment; commercial recreation; 
community recreation—public agen- 
cies; community recreation — semi- 


public and private agencies; recrea- | 


tion leadership: and methods of rec- 
reation research. 

Published originally in 1936, this 
is definitely one of the more impor- 
tant works in the field, and deserves 
the consideration of everybody con- 
nected with the field in an admin- 
istrative capacity. 


@ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL SCORING BOOK. 
@ BASEBALL SCORING BOOK. 
25 games each. Leonia, N. J.: Wells 


Publishing Co. $1.50 each. 


THESE 10 by 14 in. scoring books 
offer the baseball and softball coach 
a perfect medium through which to 
keep a record of every play. 

Designed for 25 games, each book 
presents the basic scoring rules and 
the precise manner in which to score 
a game. 

Each individual chart possesses 
room for 20 players and 12 innings 
of play, as well as for complete 
summaries of the game. A final chart 
permits a complete individual re- 


capitulation for the entire season’s 
play. 

The charting is unusually simple 
to observe and should prove exceed- 
ingly helpful to coaches and official 
scorers. 
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From Coast to Coast the HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 


é 

* 


AND HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS are making one 


Gym do the job of three. 


With emphasis on careful 


planning Horn offers a “tested” solution to gym 


problems. 


HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS-HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS 


HORN, with years of experience and skill, offers to 
every school planner the services of the Horn Engi- 
neering Department. Horn installations are guaran- 
teed. 
FREE: 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


was | Write for the HORN BOOK. Modlezee SCHOOL PLANNING 


A complete book with photographs, plans and specifications. 


HORN BROTHERS CO. 


A DIVISION OF HORN INDUSTRIES 


ESTABLISHED 


PANTS PADS 


RED FOX 


DIVISION OF 
CULLUM & BOREN 


MY FODTBALL LQUIPMENT.” 
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Please send all contributions to this column 
to Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner Dept., 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


RRID is just the word for high 

school football down Texas way. 
Our pet Texas anecdote concerns Jim- 
my Strickland, the great Cleburne 
player. Before one of Cleburne’s big 
games, Jimmy called upon his team- 
mates to kneel for a moment of silent 
prayer. 

Shortly thereafter, the enemy took 
the kick-off and started advancing 
steadily toward the Cleburne goal. 
Jimmy called time-out and gathered 
his mates around him: 

“Men,” he said, “some blankety- 
blank didn’t pray.” 


The cocky golfer teed up, looked 
toward the distant green, and confi- 
dently announced, “This is good for 
one long drive and a putt.” He swung 
mightily and just managed to tip the 
ball. It rolled about 35 feet. Briskly 
he approached the ball, lined up the 
shot, and exclaimed: “Now for a hell 
of a putt.” 


Lefty Gomez once got involved in 
an argument with Jimmy Dykes on 
how to pitch to a hitter with two men 
on base. After a heated discussion, 
they decided to get Mike Kelley, one 
of the most respected technicians in 
the game, to settle the argument. 

The pair found Kelley in bed. 
‘Wake up, Mike,” Gomez yelled, “We 
want to ask you a question.” 


“Go away,” Kelley replied. “Wait 
till tomorrow.” 
“What, and leave two men on 


base?” quipped Gomez. 


Who would you say is the most dan- 
gerous hitter in the game? Williams? 
DiMaggio? Musial? The answer is no 
in each case. According to statistics, 
the greatest clutch hitter in baseball 
is—Lou Boudreau! For example, 
DiMaggio, last season, had the oppor- 
tunity to advance runners a total of 
1,055 bases. Joe actually advanced 
them 304 bases, for an average of .288 
—which was a lot lower than his bat- 
ting average of .320. 

Boudreau, on the other hand, had 
the chance to advance runners a total 
of 936 bases. He actually pushed them 
up 348 bases, for an average of .372, 
which was a lot higher than his bat- 
ting average of .355. 

The following table will prove why 
the Cleveland pilot is the most dan- 
gerous batter in baseball. It lists the 
number of bases each slugger could 
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have advanced the runners_on base, 
the bases each slugger actually ad- 
vanced the runners, and each hitter’s 
over-all advance average. 


Possible Actual Advance 

Advance Advance Average 
Boudreau 936 348 342 
Williams 867 300 .346 
Musial 933 321 .344 
DiMaggio 1055 304 .288 
Kiner 1099 266 


Ted Williams knew what he was 
talking about when he said, “That 
guy Boudreau has only one weakness. 
He can’t hit when there’s nobody on 
base.” 


The Scarsdale and Pelham school- 
boy teams of Westchester County, 
N.Y., were engaged in a lop-sided 
basketball game, with Pelham on the 
long end of the score. For some rea- 
son, Scarsdale insisted on playing it 
close to the vest. They mothered the 
ball carefully and refused to set it up. 
Toward the end of the game, a Scars- 
dale player received the ball at the 
edge of the circle and looked up at 
the basket. He posed there undecided- 
ly for a long moment, until a fan in 
the audience lost patience. 

“For heaven’s sake, shoot!” he 
yelled. “You got the wind with you!” 


If Johnny Antonelli, the famous 
Braves bonus pitcher, could command 
a $51,000 nut for signing a contract, 
how much would you say William 
Buck Allen, of West Rochester (N.Y.) 
High School, is worth? 

Allen pitched against Antonelli twice 
last year. In the first game, Antonelli 
pitched a one-hitter. But Allen pitched 


a no-hitter and beat him, 1-0. A fey 
weeks later, they met again, this time 
in an American Legion tourney. Antpo. 
nelli held Allen’s team to one hit. By 
Allen pitched another one-hitter ang 
again beat him, 1-0. 


“I find your magazine very inform. 
ative and accurate, and the Coaches’ 
Corner cannot be equaled,” writes 
William A. Ross, hoop coach at Beaver 
Falls (Pa.) Junior High. “However, | 
caught a slight error in the February 
Coaches’ Corner. In the item about 
the Oklahoma-CCNY game, you said 
that the clock, on a pass-in from out 
of bounds, starts when the ball strikes 
the floor or is touched by a man in 
bounds. You’re only 50% right. The 
clock does not start when the bal] 
strikes the floor—only when it touches 
or is touched by a man in bounds.” 

Thanks for coming to our Ross-cue, 
Bill. But we corrected the mistake in 
a subsequent item about the same 
game (page 60, March issue) just be- 
fore we received your note. 


Our old friend, Frank Colucci, a re- 
formed schoolman out of Flint, Mich., 
who is now peddling “America’s Most 
Appreciated Candies” and officiating 
on the side, has a teeth-saver for bas- 
ketball arbiters. Take a regular rub- 
ber baby nipple, he says, cut off the 
long end, snip off the tip, and place 
over the mouth of the whistle. This 
will reduce wear and tear on the 
mouth and save a lot of teeth. Can the 
same thing be said about your candies, 
Frank, old boy? 


The nation’s No. 1 point-maker the 
past basketball season was a 5 ft. 7 in., 


Wide World 


Track gets the gate! Here is the automatic starting gate that received more 
publicity than the runners during the past indoor season. It is shown here 
in actual operation during the National Indoor AAU Prep School Championships. 
Invented by Ben Ogden, Temple coach, it features a restraining device which 
fits over the front part of the shoulders. The starter, after giving his pre- 
liminary commands, springs a lever which simultaneously shoots off a gun and 
releases the restraining device. Result: A fair starting shake for everybody. 
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the CHECK WITH 


WILLIAMS 


ON YOUR 


GRANDSTAND 
REQUIREMENTS 


‘oad 


FILL IN .. TEAR OUT 
MAIL! 


Te get the grandstands you need in time for the coming footbal! season 
put your requirements up to Williams. We can guarantee delivery if you 
order within the next 30 days. 

Our 35 years’ experience covers the manufacture and erection of double 
| deck and canopied stadiums—seating up to 20,000 — down to the smallest 
: < portable grandstand for outdoor or indoor use. All Williams stands have 


WILLIAMS IRON WORKS, INC. 
430 East 102nd St., New York 29,N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send me your new FREE 


grandstand catalog. 


steel's strength. Their construction incorporates the famous Williams 4-to-1 — 
a; safety factor which exceeds all code requirements and cuts insurance rates 
— “to the bone.” Write outlining your needs, regardless of your commitments. Steet 
teel | 
ch WILLIAMS GRANDSTANDS 
City State 
PORTABLE - PERMANENT INDOOR OUTDOOR FOLDING ROLLING 
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145 lb. Ohio schoolboy named Ken 
Alessi. This pocket-sized deadshot 
netted a total of 970 points during a 
27-game schedule, for a fantastic 36- 
point-a-game average. Ken passed the 
1,000 mark by bagging 36 points in 
Yorkville’s first appearance in the 
Jefferson County tourney; then scored 
44 points in his second start. That's 
when we lost track of him. Ken is also 
a baseball and football star, and the 
college bird-dogs are lined up 12 deep 
on his doorstep. 


Frank Szymanski, the former Notre 
Dame football center, was once sum- 


moned to appear as a witness in court. 
He swore to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 
“Are you on the Notre Dame team 
this year?” the judge asked. 
“Yes, your honor.” 
“What position do you play?” 
“Center, your honor.” 
“How good a center are you?” 
“Judge,” exclaimed Szymanski, “I’m 
the best center Notre Dame ever had.”’ 
Coach Frank Leahy was astonished 
at this burst of arrogance, since Szy- 
manski had always been considered 
the most modest of athletes. “How 
could you ever stand up in public and 


inactive vacation months. 


TAGS, SHIPPING 
INSTRUCTIONS and 
OTHER INFORMATION 


j 
Write, Wire or Phone... 
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"184 BARTON STREET 


VERN VOLLAND, SALES MANAGER_~ e 


MATS | 
Completely 


RECONDITIONED | 


No matter how badly damaged your gym mats may be, 
BELL can make them Jook like new. 
mats are a menace to health. 
Ship your gym mats to us now. 
They will be cleaned, repaired and returned before the start 
of the new school year. This complete reconditioning assures 
years of added use to your mats. 


Complete Sewice 


% GYM MATS CLEANED and REPAIRED 

te NEW HANDLES (All New Materials) 

xe NEW TUFTS WHERE NEEDED 

*& COMPLETELY RECOVERED, 22 oz. DUCK 


Soiled and worn gym 
Dirt rots them during the 


The cost is reasonable. 


Aft 
Ma 4Ving yo 
them Cleaneg | 
Mat lea 
Can h 
off Casily 
laund 
nd © th | 
Made. UStom | 


BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 
PHONE Lincoln 3305 


make a statement like that?” 
the boy. 

“It was a bit unusual,” agreed Szy- 
manski, “but you see, Coach, I wag 
under oath. 


he askeq 


We've heard of all sorts of unique 
suggestions for controlling unruly 
basketball crowds, but the latest ree. 
ommendation—by E. L. Romney, com. 
missioner of the Skyline Six Athletic 
Conference—tops ’em all. He proposes 
putting masks on the Officials! “The 
masks,’ he says, “would eliminate 
personalities and might thus stop 
some of the unjustified booing.” 

After watching some of the officials 
in our territory operate, we believe jt 
might be a better idea to hand out 
masks to the spectators. 


Hey, track coaches, how would 
you like to have a guy like Bill Al. 
bans around? The U. of North Caro- 
lina freshman recently set the track 
cognoscenti drooling by sweeping five 
events in the Southern Conference in. 
doer games. His winning perform- 
ances included: 

1. Broad jump, 22 ft. 2% in. 

2. High jump, 6 ft. 4% in. 
ree@rd). 

3. 60-yard dash, 0:06.5. 

4. 70-vard high hurdles, 0:08.6. 

5. 70-yard low hurdles, 0:07.6 (new 
record). 


(new 


All the wacky quizz shows are hav- 
ing an insidious effect on the sports 
world. Take “King Kong” Klein, for 
instance. The ex-NYU basketball and 
football star, now an outstanding offi- 
cial in the New York area, recently 
called a foul in the waning moments 
of a closely fought basketball game. 
As the players moved to the foul line, 
a member of the trailing team looked 
up and noticed that the clock was still 
running. 

“Stop the clock!” he screamed. 
Quick as a flash, ‘““King Kong” pointed 
to the player and exclaimed: “Give 
this boy a prize!” 


The golf pro took his star duffer up 
to the tee. He pointed to the distant 
green and said, “Drive the ball as 
near.to the flag as you can.” The 
duffer took an atrocious swing, but as 
luck would have it, he connected 
squarely and deposited the ball just 
two feet from the cup. “What do I do 
next?” he asked the pro. 

“You knock it into the hole,” the 
pro explained. 

“Into the hole!” the duffer shouted. 
“Why didn’t you tell ‘me that in the 
first place!”’ 


Jack Lavalle, the famous football 
scout and wit, having just spun a few 
yarns at a big dinner affair, asked for 
questions from the audience. “How 
did St. Bonaventure beat William & 
Mary?” demanded the first questioner. 

Remembering the 7-6 score, Lavalle 
shot right back: “By kicking the extra 
point. Next question.” 
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‘*How Bat’’ 


(Continued from page 9) 


frst base from the start. 

The drag is an exaggerated bunt. 
The ball is bunted between the 
pitcher and first base with too much 
speed to give the pitcher time to 
get off the mound and field it and 
not enough speed to give the second 
baseman time to field it and make 
the play. 

It is especially effective with fast, 
left-handed pull-hitters, when the 
second baseman plays deep. An oc- 
casional drag bunt by such a hitter 
helps keep the second baseman hon- 
est, that is, makes him play in his 
normal position. Right-handed hit- 
ters can get away with the drag 
occasionally, but they must push 


can help overcome his fear by re- 
membering that there have been 
few serious injuries from pitched 
balls, and that there are few pitch- 
ers vicious enough to try to brain 
him. 

“Guess hitters” are in constant 
danger of being beaned, and 
through no fault of the pitcher. The 
guess hitter anticipates the pitch. 
If he guesses a curve, for instance, 
he will come up to the front of the 
box to hit it before it breaks. If he 
guesses wrong, or has been misin- 
formed by a coach or runner, and 
the pitch happens to be a fast ball, 
he has to hit the dirt to keep from 
being skulled. 


There are some coaches who are 
clever at stealing signs and letting 
the batter know what’s coming, but 
I prefer to pick out my own pitch 
to hit. ’'d rather trust my own eyes 
than make up my mind in advance, 
or have it made up for me. There’s 
always the chance that the coach 
has miscued, or that the pitcher 
will cross him up. | 

This is not to say that the batter 
should reject any tip-off by the 
pitcher. If a pitcher has some be- 
traying mannerism, such as patting 
the mound or picking up a handful 
of dirt before throwing a curve ball, 
the batter should certainly take ad- 
vantage of it. 


the ball between the pitcher and | 


first baseman. On drag plays, the 
batter can be in motion before the 
ball is hit. 

Since Babe Ruth introduced the 
home-run era and baseball adopted 
the livelier ball, choke hitters have 
practically disappeared from the 
game. A choke hitter, with a short 
grip, can manipulate the bat better 
for placing hits but gives up the 
leverage necessary for long-bal! 
hitting. 


HIT WHERE THE BALL /S 


While the choke hitter can “hit 
‘em where they ain’t,” the best a 
swing batter can do in placing hits 
is to hit them where the ball is. 
A right-handed swinger can hit an 
outside pitch to right field; a left- 
hander can hit an outside pitch to 
left field. 

Swinger or choke hitter, when 
ordered to hit behind the runner 
(that is, to right field when a man 
is on first base), must remember 
that he must sacrifice distance for 
direction. 

Despite all baseball’s rules and 
regulations against “dusters,” there 
are times when a pitcher throws at 
a batter. He doesn’t do it with the 
idea of deliberately injuring the 
batter, but with the intention of 
driving him away from the plate 
and shattering his confidence. 

The average player who has been 
dusted off usually is foot-loose on 
his next swing, set to duck away 
from a close pitch, and swings at 
the ball with only” his arms and 
without the power of his body. 

The player who goes to bat afraid 
of being hit will never be a good 
hitter. A plate-shy batter pulls 
away from the ball or rocks back on 
his heels and can’t possibly land on 
a pitch over the outside corner. He 


by artisans... 


Engraved by Experts! 


If you're seeking a particularly beautiful 
award—you || surely find it at All-American. 


All-American Trophies are styled by 
artisans, manufactured and assembled by 
skilled craftsmen. 


And, to maintain the quality of its 
prizes, All-American has created its own 
Engraving Studio. Here expert engravers, 
trained in Old World techniques of fine 
hand engraving, work with painstaking 
care to enhance the beauty of your 
award. You pay no more for this special 
service—engraving costs only 5 to 7 
cents per letter, depending on the type 
of award ordered. 


All-American carries a complete stock 
of awards—team and individual cups, 


trophies, plaques, medals, pins and award 


jewelry. Send today for your catalog of 
All-American Trophies. It’s free. 


 All- 
AMERICAN 


Washington St. 
Syracuse 2, N.Y. 
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Forehand and Backhand Strokes 


(Continued from page 14) 


1. Stepping across the court to- 
ward the sideline instead of toward 
the net, when hitting the ball. This 
makes it almost impossible to pro- 
duce a long swing toward the net 
and thus results in poor balance. To 
maintain his balance from this posi- 
tion, the player will usually swing 
his racket across the ball from the 
outside in. The cross-court step also 
brings the player too close to the 
ball, thus cramping the arm close to 
the body and making it impossible 
to swing freely. 

2. Hitting the ball off the rear or 
right foot, practically proscribing a 
long, forward follow through. 

3. Running right into the ball— 
failing to realize that the ball must 
be the length of both the arm and 
racket away from the body in order 
to be met with a free swing. 


4. Taking long instead of short 
steps in approaching the ball. Short 
steps facilitate the job of getting 
the correct hitting distance away 
from the ball and maintaining good 
Balance. 


THE BACKHAND STROKE 


For some reason, practically every 
beginner shies away from hitting a 
ball on the backhand. At times, they 
will practically move off the court 
in order to hit the ball on the fore- 
hand side. 

The fact remains, however, that 
if they would hit as many balls on 
the backhand as on the forehand, 
they would soon become as profi- 
cient with that shot. 

No player can possibly learn any 
sport skill by avoiding it. Even if 
the skill is executed incorrectly, 
the player will, with enough prac- 
tice, attain a certain degree of suc- 
cess. 

In making a backhand shot, the ; 
player must change his grip to pre- 
vent the racket from turning in his 
hand when contact is established. 
Most players who do not change 
their grip, usually rotate the wrist 
backward in order to get the neces- 
sary support. This opens the face of 
the racket and results in a heavily 
sliced shot. 

The easiest way to explain the 
proper backhand grip is to stand 
sideward to the net and comfortably 
extend the right arm toward the 
sideline (on the backhand side), 
with the palm facing the ground. 
Keeping the long or main strings 
parallel to the ground, wrap the 
fingers comfortably around the han- 
dle with the thumb diagonally 


Correct ready position 


across the back. The knuckles of the 
hand appear on top of the racket 
and the palm of the hand faces the 
ground. 

To get the feel of the grip, the 
player should swing the arm and 
racket back and past the left side 
of the body. Then with as free and 
loose a forward swing as possible, 
the player should swing the arm 
and racket toward the net. 

In making the forward swing, the 
following points should be observed: 

1. Try to swing the racket freely 
and smoothly with a long, level, 
straight swing. 

2. Keep the face of the racket on 
the ball as long as possible. (Again, 
hit through the ball.) 

Do this as often as possible. The 
more times it is done, the more 
natural it will feel. In the actual 
hitting of a backhand, the following 
points apply: 

1. Starting from the position of 
readiness, step toward the net with 
the right foot, at thé same time ad- 
justing the grip and turning the 
shoulders and hips to the left. Time 
the step so that the right foot 
touches the ground just before the 
forward swing is made. As the ball 
is stroked, transfer the weight from 
the left to the right foot. In other 
words, hit the ball off the right foot. 

2. Focus the eyes directly on the 
ball. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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OTHER TENNIS STRING OFFERS 


% 


see ERB 


THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES NYLON 


Resists moisture - Does not fray - Strong and resilient - Lasts longer 


These features make Du Pont nylon strings first choice 


D U PO NT NYL o Be among more and more instructors. You don’t have to worry 
about dampness or fraying. Nylon resists moisture. And 
Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings each string is a single, solid filament that can’t possibly fray. 
Nylon is strong and resilient too. Your pupils will like it. 
What’s more, nylon lasts longer. That means more playing 
time between restringing jobs—and plenty of savings. 
Meus par or Suggest nylon to your pupils for new rackets or for re- 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY - stringing. Look for the nylon tag. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 514, Arlington, N. J. 
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There’s still time to get Spring or 
Summer delivery of your 


STEEL GRANDSTANDS 
for the 1949 Sports Season. 
From the table below select the plan 


you need — or specify your space meas- 
urements, or the number of seats you de: a | 2 aN 


SEND US 
TABLE OF SEATING CAPACITIES YOUR 
ngineering Dept. 

PLAN | LENGTH | ROWS HIGH | CAPACITY ae om UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 

No. 1 90’0” 8 520 Champaign, Ill. 

No. 2 138’0” 10 1000 PRICES ae. : 

No. 3 198’0” 10 1430 Without obligation to me, send a cost estimate 
No. 4 2340" 12 2088 NOW! on Plan No Our space measure- 

ments are . We need seats 


City - State 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 


| 


WANTED... 


Manufacturer’s Agents and Representatives 


for the Famous 


Narragansett Line of Gymnasium Equipment 


@ The Narragansett Gymnasium Equipment 
Co., successors to the Gymnasium Equipment 
Dept. of Narragansett Machine Co., manufac- 
turers of Gymnasium Equipment since 1869, 
has several excellent territories open for 
Agents and Representatives. 


@ The new Company will manufacture all of 
the equipment and parts formerly made by 
its predecessor, except lockers. The same 
designs and high standards of quality will be 
maintained. 


@ Orders are solicited. Catalogs will be sent 
on request. For details, write to: 


Narragansett Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
5 Sabin Street Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


OCEAN CHAMPION 


Trade Mark Reg. ™ 
DIVING TRUNKS 


Satin Elastic 


Featherweight Nylon 
RACING TRUNKS 
Black, Royal, Scarlet 
$30.00 a Dozen 


White, Royal, Maroon 
No Pockets or Loops 


$30.00 a Dozen 


TERRY ROBES 
White S-M-L—$6.00 Each 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 1140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 1 


IN FIELD OR GYM, KEEPS YOU IN TRIM 


Orympic CHAMPION 


APEX No.1 


The Balanced 


THE 0-6 MANUFACTURING CO., LITTLE FALLS,N.J. 


Quality Athletic Supporters Since 1908 


U.S. Patent 2,301,066 


Footwork. One of the more common faults 
in hitting a backhand is a tendency to 
step across the court towards the sideline 
(top picture) instead of advancing the 
foot toward the net (bottom picture). 


3. Lock the wrist until the stroke 
is almost finished, thus preventing 
the wrist and racket from rotating 
when contact is established. 

4. Follow through in the direction 
of the hit. 

5. As in the forehand, start the 
backswing early enough so that the 
forward part of the stroke is un- 
hurried. 

6. As soon as the stroke has been 
completed, immediately return to 
the position of readiness. 

Common faults in the backhand: 

1. Failure to change the grip on 
the racket. 

2. Getting the racket back too 
late, producing a hurried, inaccurate 
forward swing. 

3. Failure to turn the side to the 
net. The shoulders should be at 
right angles to the net when starting 
the forward swing. This will en- 
courage a long, forward follow 
through. 

4. Pulling the racket across the 
body, thereby hitting across the ball 
instead of making a long, straight 
forward swing. 

5. Raising the racket head in the 
backward swing, then hitting down 
on the ball with a slice motion. 

6. Making a timid, half-hearted 
attempt to hit the ball—chiefly be- 
cause of a lack of confidence. 

7. Starting the forward swing of 
the racket too early, thereby hitting 
the ball too soon. The result is usu- 
ally a netted shot. 
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8. Hitting the ball by leaning 
backward with the weight resting 
on the left foot. This usually results 
in an upward swing with little for- 
ward momentum. 

9 Stepping across the court to- 
ward the sideline instead of advanc- 
ing the right foot toward the net. 
This (a) throws the player off bal- 
ance when hitting the ball; (b) 
tends to make him swing across the 
ball instead of into and through it; 
and (c) places him too close to the 
ball, thus cramping his swing. 

In conclusion, I would like to 
stress the point that the forehand 
and backhand strokes have many 
things in common. In each of these 
strokes, it is important to: 

1. Prepare yourself as early as 
possible to get into good position 
(balance) to hit the ball and to get 
your racket back early enough to 
insure an unhurried forward swing. 

2. Not crowd the ball. Be far 
enough away from the ball to per- 
mit a free swing. 

3. Step toward the net instead of 
across court when hitting the ball. 

4. Hit the ball off the foot nearer 
the net. 

5. Swing as much as possible on 
a level plane, directly into and 
through the ball. Make the forward 
stroke as long as you can in the 
direction you plan to hit the ball. 
Keep the racket face on the ball as 
long as possible. 

6. Watch the ball, not your oppo- 
nent. 

7. Do not hit the ball too hard; 
use controlled speed. ‘ 

8. After making the shot, recover 
as quickly as _ possible (without 
shortening the follow through) and 
get into position for the opponent’s 
return. 

9. Assume the proper grip (for 
forehand or backhand) while mov- 
ing into position for the shot. 

(See page 28 for full details on 
running an intramural tennis tour- 
nament and receiving free awards 
and drawcharts. ) 


HIS is the second of three 

tennis articles by George L. 
Seewagen, an outstanding pro 
player who is president of the — 
Professional Lawn Tennis Assn. = 
and coach of St. John’s U. (New 
York) and the Eastern Lawn 
Tennis Assn. Junior Davis Cup 
and Junior Wightman Cup 
squads. The model in the ac- 
companying pictures is Edward 
McGrath, former Eastern Jr. 
champion who is now captain 
of the St. John’s tennis team. 
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THE LOWEST 
COST-PER-USE TOWELS MADE! 


McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels, in use 
in over 2000 schools, have gained their reputation as first 
choice with school men because they’re woven up to a qual- 
ity, not down to a price. The true economy of long wear is 
accomplished by triple twisted two-ply yarns, double thread 
weave, heavy woven corded tape edges. . . they’re good 
for 350 to 500 launderings! And .. . there’s the added 
economy of McArthur’s free towel repair service. Write to- 
day for complete information to Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


SCHOOL TOWEL? 
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CHOICE of CHAMPIONS 


CASTELLO 


Olympic Quality 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


IN 1948 CASTELLO EQUIPPED THE 
U. S. OLYMPIC TEAM! 


Finest equip t—lo prices. Designed un- 
der personal supervision of Julio M. Castello, 
former Olympic Coach. 

START A TEAM! 
We can give you all the necessary informa- 
tion to form, equip, train and schedule a team 
for men, women or both. 
Where a trained instructor is unavailable, 
Costello's recognized textbook on fencing can 
be used with excellent results. 


See your local sporting goods dealer or write to 


CANTE L 10) FENCING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


America's Oldest and Largest Importer and 
Monufacturer 


232 East 9th Street New York, N.Y 
GRamercy 7-5790 


that will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 


Help your students play 
better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players in 
your school. Written by 
Vinnie Richards, out- 
standing figure in the 
tennis world — holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience — 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 
coupon now. 
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CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 72, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
FREE Dunlop tennis books: 


Please rush me 


Quantity 
“How ro Improve Your Tennis Game™ by Vinnie Richards. 


Name 


School 


Address 


City Zone——— State 


Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 


California Style Meet 


(Continued from page 36) 


(f) Time and order for afternoon 
events, including field events. 

(g) Places and scoring of points 
in all events. 

(h) Suggestions to coaches to ar- 
range for the noon lunches of 
their boys. 

(i) An invitation to all coaches 
and boys to attend a post- 
meet dinner. 

7. Programs for the meet were 
printed listing all schools, entries, 
and their numbers. 

8. An information booth was set 
up the morning of the meet where 
coaches received their badges, num- 
bers for competitors, etc. Three 
local high school coaches gave out 
the material. 

9. The track, which was marked 
off the day before the meet, was 
carefully checked to make sure that 
all the measurements were stand- 
ard. 

10. A doctor and trainers were ob- 
tained to serve during the running 
of the meet. 

11. A “will call” booth was set 
up where officials picked up their 
badges the day of the meet. 

12. Box lunches were ordered 
and distributed to all officials and 
work crews at the close of the 
morning trials. 


The announcer operating the pub- 
lic address system with the coopera- 
tion of the field telephone operator, 
observed a carefully worked-out 
time schedule so that the meet closed 
on the specified time. 

The time schedule was arranged 
as follows: 

Morning Events, 10:00 A.M., two 
heats each, semi-finals, first four 
contestants qualifying for finals: 
100-yard dash, 120-yard high hur- 
dles, 220-yard dash, 180-yard low 
hurdles, 880-yard relay (first three 
teams qualifying). 

Afternoon Events, finals, five 
places: 880-yard run (2 P.M.), 100- 
yard dash (2:10 P.M.), 120-yard 
high hurdles (2:20), 440-yard dash 
(2:35), 220-yard dash (2:45), 180- 
yard low hurdles (3:00), mile run 
(3:15), 880-yard relay (3:35). 

Field Events: High jump (1:00 


P.M.), pole vault (1:00 P.M.), 
broad jump (1:30), 12-pound shot 
put (1:30), 16-pound shot put 
(2:30). 


An innovation of the meet was 
the the awarding of medals to the 
five place winners of each event 
almost immediately following the 


Dow-Metal Crossbars 
For Pole Vaulting, High Jumping 


© Meet official specifications 

® Last 3 years or longer 

® Uniform all the way across 

® No danger of splintering 

® Painted in black and 
white stripes 

® Cost less per season 


WEIGHT AND PRICE 


14’ (jumping)... . 223 the... $6.45 
16’ (vaulting) SH 7.25 


See your sporting goods dealer 
or write us for his name 


K. & P. ATHLETIC CO, 


1115 JEROME ST., MIDLAND, MICH, 


Just in Time for Spring Practice! 
Order Now! Don’t Delay! 
SPALDING #HS5V AND RAWLINGS + 5Rx 


OFFICIAL FOOTBALLS 
U. $. Navy Surplus—Brand New 
List Price, $15.75—Stamped U.S.N. 


OUR PRICE $8.90 EA. 


F.O.B. Havertown, Penna. 
ORDER FROM OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


E. J. CLARKE 


BOX 881, WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
BOX 521, HAVERTOWN, PENNA. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


TROPHIES 
MEDALS 
CUPS 


PLAQUES 
EMBLEM JEWELRY 


298 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


SS2"38 Years Of Service” 


EAGLE METALART CO. 


OFFICIAL 12-inch 
SOFTBALLS 


$18.00 DOZEN 
Regularly $24.00 


DOZEN LOTS ONLY 


Send for new Taylor 
catalog No. 74 ready soon 


SUEX [ay lors 


22 EAST 42 8T. NEW YORK 


COACH SUPPLEMENT BUDGET 


Sell to students, relatives, friends much needed 
handy bleacher and stadium seat cushion, inch thick 
foam rubber encased in durable cloth cover. Write 
for no gamble proposition. 


MAJESTIC SERVICE 


36-08 34th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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ars event. A victory stand was con- 
pin structed and set up at one end of the 

8 infield. The five place winners took 
their respective places on the stand 
and received their medals from the 
Queen of the Meet. 

Three trumpeters announced the 
ceremony each time, and this was 
followed by an announcement over 
the p.a. system giving the names of 
$6.45 the boys, the honors won in the 


7.25 event, and the school each boy rep- 
ler resented. 

e 

Crowd ‘*Menace’’ 
— (Continued from page 44) 


ctice | thing of crowd psychology and do 
‘= everything within his power to 
keep out of the limelight. He should 
avoid showboating. But at the same 
LLS time, he should be decisive. 

One of the best ways of inflaming 


New Sectional Steel Bleachers |__. 
rowd is to act doubtful on a de- Factory , it | 
pe or to hesitate between the WRITE FOR Build Low Cost 


calling of a controversial decision FREE FOLDER! Plan new bleachers or increased seating capacity 


. the Kerrigan way. Many schools have erected 
and the enforcing of the penalty. By these factory-built permanent steel bleachers at 


speeding up the action on a jump A FEW TERRITORIES a great saving in cost. For complete informa- 
,ORIDA ball or a foul shot, the official can STILL AVAILABLE tion, write for catalog 13-E. 


. forestall many overt crowd displays. ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
— The official should be objective KERRIGAN IRON WORKS INC 
and honest. Upon making a bad de- , 4 


cision, he should never try to bal- 
ance it up later with another bad 
decision in favor of the opponents. 
Two wrongs never make a right. iin 

Officials should also have a pro- 
fessional code of ethics. One official 
should never openly criticize an- 
other. If an official, as a spectator, 
does not agree with a decision, he 
shoyld not display his feeling to the 
people around him. The time to do | 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


AGREARDAY In BASEBALL 


WN RALLY, OCT.12,1929 
s, Fourth Game, Athletics vs. Cubs 


THE 


this is later, in private or at an offi- 
cilals’ meeting. The criticism will 

probably be welcomed at that time. | a Chicago led to\ 0. Philadelphia 
But criticism is never ethical or SY as at bat, last of the seventh. The 
wise in the presence of members of «& ( (<a first man up hit a home run. The 


the crowd. . + 2 last batter fanned. In between came 


("7 


The working official should ignore nine more hits and nine more runs. — 
the crowd. He should never carry 
on a running conversation with the — Final Score: Athletics 10—Chicago 8 


near spectators. His full attention 
should be directed toward calling 
the game. 

The official’s role may be summed 
up by saying that the official, like 
the coach, owes his first responsibil- 
ity to the players and the game. A 

sincere appreciation of this fact will 
RK result in better officials and fewer 
unruly crowds. 
__.. rules presented in this article 
are by no means all inclusive or all 
conclusive. Many books have been 
hiek written on the subject of crowd 
bie psychology. But the important thing 
to remember is that once the major- 
ity of the crowd is taught how to 
a act, the unruly elements will gravi- 
tate toward order. ARTHUR KAHN CO., INC., 444 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


PRESENTED BY 


AGREAT NAMEIN FABRICS 
Like that great Philadelphia team 

(winners of three consecutive pen- 
nants), Kahnfast stands for brilliant 
performance and durable quality. 


Next time you order uniforms, ask 
for a Kahnfast ‘fabric of champions”. 
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@ ALL-IN-ONE UNIFORM RACK. 
This combination drying rack 
and clothes hanger, developed 
by Champion Sports Utilities Co., 
may be used for all sports gear. 
Made of heavy Masonite, it can 
be suspended from a cross-bar 
or hung on hooks, thus saving 
locker space and eliminating 
smelly odors. 


@ PARKA CAPE. Easily donned 
and doffed, the Hodgman cape 
is made of warm, waterproof, 
extra strong, rubberized mate- 
rial deubled to a blanket lining. 
Has a fastener at neck and is 
available in many colors. Full 
cut affords protection for body 
and knees while seated or stand- 
ing. 


As a service to its readers, Scholastic Coach offers this periodic round-up 
of new sports equipment items. For further information write to: Scholastic 


Coach, New Equipment Dept., 7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


@® LIGHTWEIGHT STEEL STANDS. An interesting 
low-cost grandstand construction, developed 
by Kerrigan Iron Works, this design consists of 
stringers and walkway seat brackets made of 
lightweight steel beams. One stringer 10” deep 
and 16’ long weighs less than 150 Ibs. and will 
support nearly 3 tons. Provides a firm support 
of great permanence, will not deteriorate or 
rot, will not warp or shrink, and is absolutely 
fire-resistant. 


@ SCRIMMAGE DUMMY. This | 
foam-rubber filled dummy is 
firm, pliable, resilient, shock 
absorbing, and will retain shape 
indefinitely. A Murray's Athletic 
Equipment product, it is 34” 
high, and has a strong 33 oz. 
quality canvas cover with heavy, 
reinforced, moisture-proof, rub- 
ber bottom protection. 


@ LONG-RANGE FLOODLIGHT. 
A Revere Electric Mfg. Co. prod- 
uct, this flood is light in weight 
yet high in light output. All parts 
are made of stainless steel and 
there are no chains or loos 
sections to dangle in wind 
Sights permit perfect aiming # 
light, and lamp may be easiif 
serviced. 


MIN SEC 


VISITORS i. 


@ FOOTBALL SCOREBOARD. Medart’s new Scorer 
and Timer is extra large (20’ long and 16'2’ 
high), features 2’ by 132" numeral blocks, and 
records time in minutes and seconds, with time 
left to play diminishing automatically each sec- 
ond. All steel construction with numeral blocks 
weather-proofed. Reset mechanism permits set- 
ting time from 15 min. down to any length 
desired. Factory tested for hundreds of hours 
(including outdoor tests), 


WASHINGTON U3 
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JACKETS BY UTWI N 


It isn’t just the materials . . 
It isn’t just the workmanship .. . 

. It’s the combination of these things, and 
others and knowing how to use them 
that make 


Sports Jackets by BUTWIN 


. It isn’t just the styling... 


Better by far 


TRAVEL OR AWARD 
No. 2207 SURCOAT. Knitted 
brushed wool, 24-ounce weight; 
knitted rayon body and sleeve lin- 
ing. Sleeves in color contrast to 
sleeve panels and body. In color 
combinations of Scarlet & Grey, 
Maroon & Grey, Royal & Gold, Royal 
& Grey. 


Ideal Warm-up Jacket 
No. 3648 for Baseball or Soft- 
ball. Re-processed all wool 34 oz. 
weight. Black, Maroon, Dark Green, 


Royal Blue with two color Braid 
on Sleeves. Leather Pocket piping. 


BETTER BY FAR 


Striped knit trim. 


rite 


SPORTSWEAR CO. 
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*. Write for descriptive, ¢ 


illustrated literature ¢ 


PUT UP A PAGE FOR BEST NET RESULTS 
Approved by coaches and administrators because of 


constantly maintained playing height, rebound control 
and smooth, non-injurious surface. Tension is easily 


regulated. Stainless steel wire is corrosion-resisting and 


will not harm balls nor players. Top finish and center 
band are heavy canvas. 

Approved by superintendents because of great strength 
and economy. Net can be put up once and left in posi- 
tion all season. Replacement not necessary for many 
years. Maintenance costs are practically eliminated. 
PacE Net Posts are specially designed, sturdy and will 
add to the life of the net. 

Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
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Camera Coaching | | 


(Continued from page 38) 


own. I have built several very goog | 
ones by taking sequence shots from 
Scholastic Coach and other sources 
and mounting them on heavy slick 
paper so that they produce the ef. 
fect of motion. Expense here jg 
negligible. 
I have had a boy take one o 


| these aids home with him and 
three feet to his shot put within 

* | week. I credit the improvement ty 

.22 Caliber Bolt Action Repeater his sudden visualization of the 


body whip, which he couldn't get 
previously. 


*Successful shooting depends on proper equipment Don’t neglect single-action shots 
in stressing a particular point for 

Har S why you should start your youngster your squad members. These can be | 
off right with H& oral COMPARE THESE FULL-FLEDGED FEATURES your own snaps, magazine shots, or 

straining or distortion of position when 
youths from eleven to early teens put the @ Exclusive H & R “Bull’s-Eye” Broach Rifling pictures clipped from the sports 
*Targeteer Junior” to their shoulders. The © 20°’ tapered barrel with crowned muzzle. pages. If your school owns an 
result? More comfort... better control... opaque projector, you can get even 
more fun! better results than by using the 

“Targeteer Junior” is the only rifle of its changeable inserts. smaller pictures 

kind — designed in conjunction with National | ; 
Rifle Association experts. [t's custom-made to @ 5-shot clip magazine. For the purpose of improving ' 
youth's special rifle requirements. © Smooth, dependable bolt action. morale, spread these _ pictures 


The budding sharpshooter in your house — around so that the members of the 


boy or girl — will do better with a “’Targeteer @ Convenient under receiver safety. , | 

Junior” —the rifle that handles with ease, @ Hand-rubbed, oil-finish American Walnut squad can see them. Get pictures of 

comfort — and pride! stock. your boys winning in their events, 
DIMENSIONED TO YOUTH even though only in heats. Your 

this. I often display the medals and 


trophies won along with the pic- 
‘i nd tures. This is a good way of creat- 
H & R “TARGETEER JUNIOR 

ing interest and pride in the sport. 


.22 Caliber Bolt 
Action Repeater $39.50 You can stimulate the progress 


of your squad by making them use 
— 2° their eyes in other ways, too. Just 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 303 parx avenve worcester 2, mass. | by way of experiment, have your 
CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY: H&R ARMS CO.,LTD. + LONG BRANCH. ONTARIO, CANADA boys line up along the track to 
watch and encourage every mem- 


Five Star Track Score Cards | ber as he goes through a hard work- 
COACHES’ SPECIAL! NEW 17 JEWEL and Screening Device out. Keep them doing this day after 


C H O Ai O G A * re day and note the results at your 


meets. The spectators soon catch 
1949's BEST $9 
VALUE INC. FED. TAX FIVE STAR grades the individual in the 100, 880, | ““ >’ 


. complete H & R line .. . write today! 


the fever and your meet is a suc- 


Shes, and Broad A Formula then If you have any hurdlers who 
& — have difficulty learning the steps, 
FEATURES . . . individual achievement record . cheat a little in practice by cutting 
Couch select beet event the distance between the hurdles. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION Classes ... serves acs @ Without telling the boy, you can 
feeder for varsity squad ‘ 


gradually return the hurdles to the 
order. Postpaid. 10% Discount allowed for payment | Tight spacing once he has gained 


© 17 Jewel Movement with order. the necessary confidence. They 
Sweep Second Hand | @ 3400 Pm won’t look so far apart then. 
@ Telemeter Dial Speed Indicator | 500 CARDS @ $3.50 PER 100 : ke 
© Standard 60-Second Dial | 1000 CARDS @ $3.25 PER 100 Placing imitation hurdles only 
and one foot high at the correct spacing 
© 30 min. elapsed time recorder JOHN T. CORE is another way of overcoming that 
1224-C W. Broad Street, Richmond 20, Virginio | early fear of not being able to cover 
stop, the ground in the correct number 
Beautiful chrome case of strides. 
® Silver gray dial To show a boy the value of strid- 
® Leather band Electric Basketball Scoreboards | | ing, have him hit a set mark and 
Send check or M. O. today f Immediate Delivery N ; 
propeid, insured y $132.20 less Cable— ten Then 
os arts—Guaran im repea erformance strid- 
Southern Precision Instrument Co. In Use All over U. 8. Se 
dene Write for free Information ing. Let him see by actual demon 
Distributors of Timers. Write for Catalog! ca the difference 
— in the distance covered. 
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EDITORIAL 
ADVISORY BOARD 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 


g. E. RAWLINS, Ex-President 
H. V. PORTER, Secretary-Treasurer 


HIGH SCHOOL 


vy. S. BLANCHARD, President 
AMERICAN ASSN. for HEALTH, 
PHYS. ED. and RECREATION 


PAUL KELLY, Athletic Director 
RILEY H. S., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


t. L. McLUCAS, Supervisor 
HEALTH and PHYS. ED., 
DUVAL COUNTY, FLA. 


Vv, L. MORRISON, Athletic Director 
TECHNICAL H. S., ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


FLOYD A. ROWE, Directing Supervisor 
PHYSICAL WELFARE, CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DAVID P. SNYDER, Director 
PHYS. ED., OAKLAND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, CAL. 


CHALMER WOODARD, Coach 
LIBERTY H. S., LAWRENCE, KANS. 


AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION 


DANIEL J. FERRIS, Secretary-Treasurer 


COLLEGE 


ETHAN ALLEN, Baseball! Coach 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


0. B. COWLES, Basketball Coach 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DEAN CROMWELL, Ex-Track Coach 
UNIVERSITY OF SO. CALIFORNIA 


THOMAS K. CURETON, Professor 
PHYS. ED., UNIV. of ILLINOIS 


STANDARD LAMBERT, Ath. Director 
LAMAR COLLEGE (TEX.) 


LOU LITTLE, Football Coach 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


JAY B. NASH, Chairman 
DEPT. of PHYS. ED. and HEALTH, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


F. S. O'CONNOR, Athletic Dept. 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


GF” GYMNASIUM and PLAYGROUND 


APPARATUS. 


DEF” PORTABLE WOOD BLEACHERS and 


STEEL GRANDSTANDS. 


DEF” SCHOOL DESKS, CHAIRS, TABLES. 


BRADLEY M. LAYBURN CO. 
461—8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GRANTLAND RICE’S 
SIMPLIFIED 
SCORE GUIDES 


for the Best Results in Scoring! 
@ BASEBALL—75c & $1.50 @ BASKETBALL—$1.50 
@ SOFTBALL—75c & $1.50 @ BOWLING—$1.00 


Scoring Areao—10”x14” 

Two-Color Cover 

Sold by leading Sporting Goods stores 
or Send money order—Dept. C-4 


WELLS PUBLISHING CO 


Best Construction 
. Stiff Back, Spiral Bound 


* LEONIA, N.J 


ALL AMERICAN TROPHIES 
(61) 

[] Catalog on Trophies 
and Engraving Service 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
(69) 

[] Literature on Stainless 
Steel Tennis Nets 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT (56) 
[] Details on Ozite Gym 
Mat Felt 


AMERICAN WIRE (50) 
[] Folder on Locker Baskets 
and Uniform Hanger 


ATLAS ATH. EQUIP. (56) 

[] Catalog on Baseball, 
Football, Basketball, Box- 
ing, Gym and Field 
Equipment 


BELL MAT (60) 

[] Information on Complete 
Reconditioning Service for 
Gym Mats 


BIKE WEB (23) 
[] Booklet, “1949 Bike 
Coaches and Trainers 


Handbook” 


BROOKS SHOE (41) 
[] Catalog on Athletic 
Footwear 


BUTWIN SPORTSWEAR (69) 
[] Information on Sports 
Jackets, Sideline Parkas, 
Basketball Warm-Up Suits 


CASTELLO FENCING (66) 
[] Catalog 
[] Information on How to 


Form, Equip, Train, and 
Schedule a Team 


To obtain free literature and sample goods, 
carefully check items desired and mail coupon 
directly to Scholastic Coach Advertising Depart- 


ment, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Numbers in parentheses denote pages on which the advertisements may be found. Please 
check the items personally, and to be sure of getting the type of service or infor- 
mation you desire, refer back to the advertisement before checking the listing. 


CEDAR KRAFT (70) 


() Information on Electric 
Scoreboards 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR (44) 
[-] Catalog of Sportswear for 
Track, Spring Sports, 
FootbaH, Basketball 


CHEM. PRODUCTS (34) 
[] Sample Tube “Cinch” 
for Superior Gripping 


E. J. CLARKE (66) 


[] Catalog and Price List on 
Repair of Inflated Goods 


COACHING SCHOOLS 
[] Adams St. (48) 

[] Colorado Coll. (49) 
[] Eastern Penna. (46) 
[] Edinboro (46) 

[] Lovisiana Coaches (48) 
[] Murray St. (48) 

[] New York St. (49) 
[] Penn St. (46) 

[] Texas Coaches (46) 
[] Utah Coaches (50) 


JOHN T. CORE (70) 


[] Information on Five-Star 
Track Scorécards 


CORTLAND LINE (53) 
[] Booklet, “Tennis Tactics” 


CROUSE-HINDS (21) 
[} Bulletins for Lighting of 


Baseball, Football, Soft- 


ball Fields; and Swimming 
Pools 


DUNLOP TIRE (66) 

[] Booklet, “How to improve 
Your Tennis Game,” by 
Vinnie Richards 


EAGLE METALART (66) 
[] Catalog of Trophies, 
Medals, Emblems, 


Banners 


JOHN B. FLAHERTY (32) 
[] Information on Knee and 
Elbow “Bub” Protectors 


GENERAL ELECTRIC (33) 

[] Standard Plans for 
Floodlighting Baseball 
and Softball Fields 


GENERAL SPORTCRAFT (2) 
[] Rules Booklets for Bad- 
minton, Deck Tennis, 
Shuffleboard, Table 
Tennis, Bat Tennis 


H. & R. MFG. (50) 
[] Information on Dry 
Markers 


HARRINGTON & RICHARD- 
SON (70) 
[] Catalog on Rifle Line 


HANNA MBG. (59) 
[] Catalog on Baseball and 
Softball Bats 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY (25) 
[] Famous Sluggers Year- 
book 


[] Softball Rules 
[] Catalog on Grand Slam 
Golf Clubs 


HODGMAN RUBBER (16) 

[] Catalog on Reducing 
Shirts, Warmup Jackets, 
Hooded Capes, Sideline 
Parkas 


HORN BROS. (57) 
[] Booklet, “Modern School 


Plans” 


HOUSE OF HARTER (65) 
[] Information on Silk Satin 
Track Award Ribbons 


HUSSEY MFG. (42) 

[] Catalog on Steel Portable 
Bleachers and Grand- 
stands 


SEE PAGE 72 FOR OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 
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